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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  65'7  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


Wonderful  things  keep  growing 

—  //cr/i'  f/f/e)  -  i/ear  a/ter  t/ear 


Someone  once  described  a  successful  garden 
as  a  liandful  of  seeds  and  lots  of  apprecia- 
tion. Certainly,  given  half  a  chance,  the  good 
things  in  Nature  are  only  too  glad  to  grow. 
We  like  to  regard  the  success  of  our 


whiskey  from  the  same  point  of  view  — the 
right  ingredients  and  a  world  of  good  taste. 
In  any  event,  no  other  whiskey  ever  flour- 
ished with  the  will  and  the  way  of  this  one 
brand  —  first  throughout  the  world. 


$caflram$ 


Seagram's  Sure 


Best  Buy  in  FLORIDA 


for 

RETIREMENT 
INVESTMENT 


A  T  I  A  N 


in  SUBURBAN 

,  AUGUSTINE 

COMPLETE  HOMESITES 

(A//  lots  70  X  135  feet) 


10 


reserves  your 
woodland  lot  today! 
monthly  payments 
just  $20! 
Total  price  of  these 
Florida  residential  sites 


only  $945  fDiscounf  for  Cash  ) 


FOR  RETIREMENT 

"I  selected  Kings  Rood  Estates  for  my  retire- 
ment homesite  because  of  its  excellent  loca- 
tion. I  am  close  to  schools,  churches,  shop- 
ping (just  1  Vi  miles  into  town)  and  I  am 
near  the  wonderful  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
American  Legion  Post  ^37  is  just  2  miles 
owoy,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  many 
pleasant  evenings  with  the  250  members  in 
St.  Augustine. 

There  ore  other  reasons  why  I  picked  Kings 
Road  Estates  as  the  spot  where  I  want  to 
retire.  The  price  of  my  lot 
was  reasonable,  I  have  o 
pretty  brook  running  at  the 
bock  of  my  property  —  and 
the  climate  in  St.  Augustine 
is  just  perfect  for  year-round 
living." 
(Name  furnished  on  request) 

Whether  you  buy  for  retirement  or  investment 
...  THE  LOCATION  OF  THIS  PREMIUM  LAND 
PRACTICALLY  ASSURES  YOU  OF  THE  BEST  FLORIDA 
OPPORTUNITY.  No  family  con  enjoy  the  every 
day  (omfortj  of  life  unless  schools,  churches, 
shopping  and  hospitals  are  all  close  at  hand. 
No  wise  investor  would  select  OTHER  THAN  A 
GOOD  PROPERTY  NEAR  AN  ESTABLISHED  CITY. 
AT  KINGS  ROAD  ESTATES  YOUR  LOT  ENJOYS 
STRATEGIC  LOCATION  DESTINED  TO  BECOME  EVEN 
MORE  IMPORTANT  IN  THE  SHORT  YEARS  AHEAD! 


FOR  INVESTMENT 

"After  inspecting  many  Florida  real  estate 
developments,  I  picked  Kings  Road  Estates 
as  the  Florida  property  which  I  considered 
the  best  bet'  for  future  value  increases. 
Like  many  Florida  cities,  St.  Augustine  is 
growing  in  population;  and  I  felt  that  Kings 
Road  Estates  (just  1  '/j  miles  away)  would 
be  one  of  the  Key  Sections  in  that  city's 
expansion  pattern.  I  plan  to  hold  my  lots 
at  Kings  Rood  Estates  for  several  years,  ot 
which  time  I  feel  certain  they  will  have  in- 
creased greotly  in  value.  " 

(Name  furnished  on  request) 


LIMITED  OFFER! 


90  day  money-back  guarantee!  You  send 
your  $10  reservation  with  full  confidence 
that  every  penny  is  refunded  if  you  are 
not  .satisfied. 


LAND  FOR  LEGION 

A  spacious  site  fo(  a  future  legion 
post  (at  Kings  Road  Estates)  is 
being  donated  to  tlie  St.  Augustine 
bronch  of  the  American  legion. 


MIAMI  -  DADE  COUNTY  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  -  ST.  JOHNS  COUNTY 
Chomber  of  Commerce 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


Reserve  as  many  lots  as 
you  want  ($10  for  each) 
and  fill  out  the  coupon. 
We  mail  back  location  of 
your  property,  LEGAL  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS, PLAT,  sales 
agreement,  literature  and 
90-day  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


ORDER  TODAY  .  .  .  PRICE 
OF  ALL  LOTS  WILL  BE  IN- 
CREASED $50  EACH  WHEN 
THIS  LIMrTEO  OFFER  IS 
WITHDRAWNI 


IMPORTANT! 

There  are  many  vital  points  to  consider  when  you  buy 
Florida  real  estate  for  retirement  or  investment.  Check 
these  important  reasons  why  Kings  Road  Estates  represents 
a  sound  investment  for  only  $945.  (Smaller  lots  right  in 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine  sell  today  for  $3,0001) 

•  LOCATION  —  I'/j  miles  SW  of  the  City  of  St. 
Augustine  —  access  by  US  Highway  No.  1  or  State 
Rd.  207. 

•  ELEVATION  —  One  of  the  highest  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida. 

•  STREETS  —  All  streets  are  built  according  to  County 
regulolions,  with  firm,  compacted  white  coqulna. 

•  DRAINAGE  —  This  high,  dry  property  enjoys 
natural  4-way  droinage. 

•  UTILITIES  —  Electricity,  phone,  well-water  etc.  all 
availoble  on  the  property. 

•  RECREATION  —  Golfing,  hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
bathing  etc.  are  all  a  short  drive  from  Kings  Road 
Estotes. 

•  TAXES  —  Less  than  $3  per  year  per  homesite. 

•  CLIMATE  —  One  of  the  finest  year-round  overages 
in  Florido  —  70  degrees. 

•  HISTORIC  VALUE  —  The  first  highwoy  built  in 
the  USA  runs  through  Kings  Road  Estates.  And  of 
course  there  are  many  other  heritage  attractions  in 
the  St.  Augustine  area. 

AND  WE  SEt(D  YOU  MORE  THAN  40  OTHER 
IMPORTANT  REASONS  WHY  KINGS  ROAD 
ESTATES    IS   YOUR   BEST  BUY    IN  FLORIDA. 


A   HERB   LEWIS   ASSOCIATES  DEVELOPMENT 


KINGS  ROAD  ESTATES 

P.  O.  Box  1497.  St.  Augustine,  Floricia 

EncIosecJ  is  my  check  for  $  

Please  reserve  

literature 


 lots.     After  receiving  your 

locotion   of    lots,    legal    description,    and  Soles 


agreement,  every  penny 
COMPLETELY  SATISFIED. 


ill   be   refunded    IF   I   AM  NOT 


City_ 


_Zone_ 


_State_ 


SEND  MONEY  WfTH  CONFIDENCE— 90  DAY  GUARANTEE  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED! 
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I  watched 

a  child  die 
of  cancer 

liM^irF^i^'iiii*  ^ 


SHE  WAS  too  weak  to  speak  . . . 
this  child  of  eight.  But  the 
words  were  plain  to  see  in  her  eyes : 
"Can't  you  make  me  well 
again.  Doctor?" 

It's  terribly  hard  . . .  even  for  a 
doctor  who  sees  tragedy  enough 
...  to  watch  a  child  fade  from  the 
sunlight  of  life — a  victim  of  cancer. 

We  had  succeeded  in  prolong- 
ing her  life  by  many  months — 
thanks  to  recent  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  leukemia. 

But  that's  not  enough!  Cancer 
is  a  disease  that  ranks  today  as  the 
Number  1  disease-killer  of  chil- 
dren. We  can  ...  we  must . . .  find 
ways  to  battle  it,  and  win  over  it. 

Research,  supported  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  is  striv- 
ing towards  that  goal. 

Let's  give . . .  boldly,  generous- 
ly to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Crusade  .  .  .  and  help  eliminate 
this  mortal  enemy  which  will  take 
the  lives  of  more  than  250,000 
Americans  this  year  alone. 

Send  your  gift  to  CANCER  in 
care  of  your  local  post  office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY  I 
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AMERICA'S  SERVICEMEN  CALL  PETE  PETROPOULOS  MR.  CHESTERFIELD 


A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Pete  has  devoted  over  12 
years  to  the  service  and  entertainment  of  members  and 
veterans  of  America's  Armed  Forces.  Pete's  the  man  who 
travels  thousands  of  miles  yearly  bringing  cheer  and 
Chesterfields  to  VA  hospitals,  military  posts  and  in- 


stallations .  .  .  introducing  leading  sports  personalities  to 
hospital  wards  to  talk  with  the  disabled  .  .  .  and  coaching 
and  managing  the  "Satisfiers"  Baseball  and  Basketball 
Teams  who  play  before  service  audiences.  Wherever 
veterans  gather,  you'll  find  a  man  .  .  . 


Stops  and  takes  big  pleasure  when  and 
where  he  can  .  .  .  Chesterfield  ! 


Always  top-tobacco,  straight  Grade-A, 
the  top-tobacco  in  the  U.S.A. 


Sun-drenched  tobacco's  gonna  mean  .  .  . 
You're  smokin'  smoother,  smokin'  clean! 


IV/^ ywke  earmdssmoie  -  nothing  satisfies  like  the 

BIG  CLEAN  TASTE  OF  TOP-TOBACCO! 


PFr^  III  AD 


1/  I  kin, 


STOCK  VS.  MUTUAL 

Sir:  In  the  article  "It's  Your  Deal"  in 
the  January  issue  there  is  a  reference 
to  automobile  insurance  which  is  likely 
to  leave  the  wrong  impression.  The 
author  refers  to  insurance  sold  by 
stock  companies  and  that  sold  by  mu- 
tual companies,  and  sa>  s  that  mutual 
companies  don't  work  through  local 
brokers  but  have  tlicir  own  represcnt- 
ati\  cs.  Actually,  most  insurance,  stock 
or  mutual,  is  sold  through  agents  (or 
brokers).  Furthermore,  it  is  common 
for  both  stock  and  mutual  companies 
to  be  represented  by  the  same  local 
agent  and  the  coverages  of  both  (stock 
and  mutual)  are  sold  and  serviced  out 
of  the  same  office.  By  far,  most  insur- 
ance is  sold  through  independent 
agents. 

E.  Ray  Winters 

RicJ.iiiioini,  Va. 

GOOD  IDEA 

Sir:  For  the  jiast  year  I  have  been  giv- 
ing my  copies  of  your  magazine  to 
one  of  our  branch  libraries,  after  I 
had  finished  reading  them.  Yesterday 
I  w  as  in  the  library  and  the  librarian 
asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  bring 
them  another  issue.  In  surprise  I  asked 
if  she  really  meant  that  she  wished  to 
have  me  continue  donating  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine.  Her  reply  was 
that  she  has  many  calls  from  readers 
desiring  it.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
this  statement  from  her,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  will  be  giving  her  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  from  here 
on.  This  incident  leads  to  this  letter  — 
if  this  happens  in  Atlanta,  \\\\y  could 
it  not  happen  in  many  other  places? 
So  I  am  passing  the  event  on  to  you. 

A.  E.  Greenwood 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

ANNIVERSARY 
OVERLOOKED 

Sir:  I  \\  as  disappointed  to  find  no  ref- 
erence to  tlie  late  Senator  iMcCarthy 
in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  dcatli.  I 


know  he  was  a  "controversial  charac- 
ter" and  probably  for  that  reason  his 
name  did  not  appear  oftener  in  the 
magazine  while  he  was  alive,  but  I  had 
hoped  that  after  his  death  you  would 
lia\  e  come  out  with  the  true  story 
about  Joe.  I  tliink  it  \\  ould  make  good 
reading  to  come  across  an  article  that 
w  ould  set  down  the  individuals  and 
organizations  that  Joe  charged  with 
communism,  then  set  down  the  activi- 
ties of  these  people  and  organizations 
and  see  if  what  Joe  said  about  them 
was  and  still  is  true.  It's  my  guess  that 
w  liat  he  said  was  100  percent  true.  I 
tliought  it  \\  as  a  sad  tiling  when  Mc- 
Carthy was  criticized,  vilified,  cen- 
sured, and  finally  even  ostracized  from 
\\'hite  House  social  functions  while 
doing  his  best  to  fight  our  common 
enemy,  communism.  It  was  even  sad- 
der when  those  professing  to  fight 
communism  did  not  come  to  his  de- 
fense. I  cannot  see  how  it  would  have 
hurt  you  to  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Joe  McCarthy  had  passed  on 
since  he  w  as  a  member  of  the  Legion 
and  a  Senator  who  gave  the  reds  the 
toughest  fight  tiiey  \\  ill  have  in  a  long 
time.  In  fact  since  McCarthy  died 
there  hasn't  been  one  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentati\  e  who  has  stuck  his  neck  out 
to  fight  communism.  Controversy  or 
not,  anticommunist  groups  should  have 
gone  to  bat  for  Joe,  and  I  don't  mean 
in  their  hearts  only  but  by  words  and 
deeds. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Peterson 

Anaconda,  Mont. 

BUSY  AMERICAN 

Sir:  Reciprocal  trade  seems  to  have 
backfired  on  this  country,  and  it  is 
higii  time  for  Americans  to  purchase 
only  goods  manufactured  by  Ameri- 
cans in  America.  A\'c  should  be  like 
Henry  Ford,  who  once  told  his  em- 
ployees, "^'ou  earn  \  ()ur  li\  ing  work- 
ing for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
you  should  feel  obligated  to  purchase 
the  product  manufactured  by  your 
fellow  employees."  If  this  policy  were 
adhered  to  we  would  not  have  more 
than  five  million  unemployed,  many 
of  them  veterans  in  dire  need.  Our 
slogan  today  should  be,  "Purchase 
only  goods  manufactured  in  America 
by  American  workmen." 

Jay  H.  Hunt 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 


FROM  A  BLIND  READER 

Sir:  In  relating  "The  Dru\  or  Story," 
Bob  D>'keman  discussed  Braille,  touch 
watches,  and  guide  dogs.  He  should 
also  have  mentioned  the  fine  Braille 
edition  of  The  American  Legion  Alag- 
azine  which  is  printed  in  simple  grade 
one-and-a-half  on  good  paper  which 
permits  sharp  dots  that  are  not  too 
difficult  to  master.  Even  tliougii  I  am 
not  a  blind  veteran,  I  do  appreciate 
this  Braille  periodical. 

Chriss  Miller 
Riverside,  Calif. 


TREASURE  HUNTERS,  UNITE! 

Sir:  Have  just  finished  reading  Nora 
Stirling's  story  "Sunken  Treasure"  in 
your  June  issue.  I  have  some  experi- 
ence in  treasure  hunting,  and  the  aver- 
age fellow  would  not  believe  what 
little  time  or  money  is  necessary  to 
engage  in  this  fascinating  sport.  Many 
would-be  treasure  hunters  deprive 
themselves  of  great  wealth  in  life  by 
not  banding  together.  iMany  men  ac- 
quired experience  in  service  that 
would  fit  them  perfectly  for  this  fas- 
cinating business  if  they  only  had 
sense  enough  to  organize.  As  it  stands, 
most  success  comes  to  the  large  organ- 
ized salvage  companies.  This  need  not 
be;  there  is  enough  brains  and  guts, 
plus  ingenuity,  among  a  bunch  of 
eager  gu\  s  with  a  purpose  as  there  is 
among  the  big  boys.  Actually,  this  is 
the  last  frontier  for  the  average  guy 
to  go  from  rags  to  riches  overnight. 

Frank  J.  Wills 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WITCHES  VS.  COMMUNISTS 

Sir:  Mr.  William  Ross's  letter  in 
"Sound  Off,"  June  issue,  regarding 
witch  hunts  and  playwright  Arthur 
Miller  is  much  to  the  point.  There  is 
a  question,  how'ever,  to  which  1  ha\  e 
never  heard  the  answer,  and  that  is: 
A\'here  did  this  term  "witch  iiunt" 
first  see  the  light  of  day?  Was  it  in 
the  Daily  }\'orker  or  some  similarly 
sponsored  publication?  There  arc  peo- 
ple about  today  who  are  extremely 
clever.  "A\'itch  hunt"  makes  one 
think  of  all  the  injustice,  the  extreme 
emotionalism,  and  the  hysteria  that 
gripped  the  people  of  Salem  in  those 
days  long  past.  It  is  a  term  which  is 
effective  in  making  one  transfer  all  his 
feelings  of  disgust  and  repugnance  for 
the  old  Salem  injustices  to  present  day 
anticommunism  through  the  implica- 
tion that  they  are  similar.  It  is  clever, 
extremcl)'  so;  but  equally  inaccurate. 
It  really  does  not  apply  at  all,  for  you 
see  in  the  old  days  in  Salem  THERE 
U  ERE  NO  WITCHES. 

C.  H.  Dudley 
Sivampscott,  Mass. 

INCENTIVE  SYSTEM 

Sir:  Attending  school  at  the  present 
time  is  a  dull  procedure  at  best.  W  c 
will  have  to  step  up  the  interest  in  aca- 
demic endeavor  to  accomplish  the 
"will  to  learn."  All  people,  whether 
they  be  young  or  old,  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  efforts  well  done.  The 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  do  this  by  medals,  commenda- 
tions, and  citations,  which  instill  pride. 

John  W.  Andrews 
Van  Nnys,  Calif. 

PUBLICITY  NEEDED 

Sir: -I  consider  the  article  "I  Saw  What 
the  Reds  Did  with  U.S.  Lend-l.easc 
.■\id"  in  the  June  issue  a  tremendous 
morale  builder  which  should  be  given 

{Continued  on  page  5)) 
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Budweisei! 


ANHEUSER-B 


SMALL  TALK:  the  tiny  printing  on  the  label 
tells  you  exactly  what  makes  Budweiser 
so  good.  Know  of  any  other  beer  label 
at  " its  ingredients? 
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HELP  US  KEEP 
THE  THINGS 
WORTH  KEEPING 


Protecting  our  American  heritages  costs  money. 

Money  for  strength  to  keep  the  peace.  Money  for  science 
and  education  to  help  make  peace  lasting.  And  money  saved 
by  individuals. 

Your  Savings  Bonds,  as  a  direct  investment  in  your  country, 
make  you  a  Partner  in  strengthening  America's  Peace  Power. 

Good  cash  investment,  too.  Put  3  dollars  into  Series  E  Bonds 
— take  out  4  in  just  8  years,  11  months. 

Safe.  Every  Bond  recorded,  so  if  it's  lost,  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed it  can  be  replaced,  free. 

Automatic  saving  with  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

HELP  STRENGTHEN  AMERICAS  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.S. 

SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department 
thanks,  for  their  patriotic  donation.  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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PROHIBITION  AGAIN? 


The  American  Legion  never  did  care 
for  that  "noble  experiment"  called  Prohi- 
bition. AVe  did  not  like  the  way  it  was 
maneuvered  into  the  law  books,  nor  did 
we  care  for  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  that  resulted  from  it. 

Eventually  an  aroused  public  put  an 
end  to  the  farce,  but  if  you  think  Prohibi- 
tion is  a  dead  issue  you're  dead  wrong. 
Quietly,  but  with  the  same  effectiveness 
that  spawned  the  18th  Amendment,  tlie 
Prohibitionists  are  very  much  in  action. 
So  one  of  these  days  you  might  w  al<e  up 
and  find  that  bootlegging  is  back. 

AV'liich  brings  up  a  financial  question. 

.\  few  weeks  ago  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Company  produced  its  100,000,000rli  bar- 
rel of  beer.  With  much  ceremon\%  "the 
golden  barrel,"  as  it  was  called,  uas 
racked  in  Alilwaukce  by  the  Burgomaster 
of  Alettenheim,  Germany,  where  Jacob 
Best,  founder  of  Pabst,  had  been  born. 
The  barrel  was  then  flown  to  iMettcnheim 
w  here  there  were  further  celebrations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  some  interesting  figures.  Today  a  bar- 
rel of  beer  is  taxed  S9.00  by  the  Federal 
Government,  so  100,000,000  liarrels  of 
beer  represent  $900,000,000  in  taxes.  Of 
course  not  all  the  Blue  Ribbon  Beer  made 
to  date  has  been  taxed  at  that  rate,  but 
Pabst  expects  to  produce  its  200,O00,000rh 
barrel  by  the  year  1983,  and  will  pay 
almost  a  billion  bucks  more  by  then. 

This  picture  is  duplicated  throughout 
the  beverage  industry.  Altogether,  almost 
$3,000,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of 
beer,  wine,  and  liquor  goes  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  every  year.  AVhat  happens  if 
the  Prohibitionists  stop  this  flow? 

Of  course  the  Government  could  slap 
a  stiff  tax  on  grape  juice  and  lemonade, 
but  other  levies  would  also  be  necessary. 
Bathtubs,  necessary  for  the  production  of 
potables,  might  be  given  a  special  assess- 
ment, and  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  a 
special  tax  on  bootleggers'  tonimyguns. 


MR.  THOMAS'  CINERAMA 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  don't 
get  a  number  of  bulky  press  releases  and 
speeches  promoting  internationalism, 
brotherhood,  and  other  aspects  of  pres- 
surized togetherness.  In  the  main,  these 
come  from  jirofessionals  who  conduct 
their  good  will  campaigns  with  vast 
financial  resources.  For  the  most  part 
their  stuff  is  pretty  dull. 

Certainly  the  world  would  benefit  if 
people  lived  by  the  .Master's  precept: 
"Love  thy  neighbor,"  but  we  think  the 


pros  are  doing  their  selling  the  haril  w  ,i\  . 
All  of  them,  w  e  think,  ought  to  tal<e  time 
out  to  visit  Cinerama.  In  these  e>-c-filling 
motion  pictures  Lowell  Thomas  has  done 
more  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
our  global  neighbors  than  an>-  half-dozen 
organizations  we  can  think  of. 

A  recent  Cinerama  had  a  strong  reli- 
gious cast.  Taking  the  viewer  around  the 
w  orld,  it  show  ed  him  how  the  Buddhist, 
the  .Mohammedan,  the  Christian,  and  the 
Jew  each  w  orshipped  his  God.  W'c  doubt 
that  anyone  could  see  that  Cinerama  w  ith- 
out  feeling  at  least  a  little  bit  closer  to 
those  of  other  faiths. 

Currently  there  is  showing  a  South 
Seas  Cinerama,  starring  the  man\-  races 
of  man  who  live  in  the  islands  from 
Hawaii  to  Australia.  These  peoples  arc 
far  removed  from  us  physicall>%  but  the 
film  brings  them  miraculously  close.  You'll 
know  w  hat  we  mean  if  >-ou  get  a  chance 
to  hear  that  wonderful  choir  on  the 
Island  of  Tonga  sing  Handel's  Messiah 
and  listen  to  the  Fiji  Island  minister  read 
The  Lord's  Prayer  in  pidgin  English. 

^^'e  don't  know  what  medals  arc  being 
handed  out  these  days  for  brotherhood, 
but  we'd  suggest  one  for  Lowell  Thomas 
w  ho  started  this  fine  tradition. 


CENSURESHIP 


The  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools  has  cracked  down  on  Rutgers 
University,  in  one  of  those  recurring  pres- 
sure moves  euphemistically  referred  to  as 
"censure."  The  AALS  in  this  case  is 
fighting  for  the  "rights"  of  one  Abraham 
Glasser,  a  Rutgers  faculty  member  w  hose 
activities  caused  him  to  be  called  before 
a  congressional  investigating  committee. 
To  give  you  a  bit  of  background,  we 
quote  from  a  statement  issued  by  Rutgers: 

"On  one  occasion.  Air.  Glasser  raised 
the  question  of  invoking  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  inquired 
whether  the  University  would  pay  him 
two  years'  salary  if  he  resigned,  and  on 
getting  a  negative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, he  then  inquired  on  what  basis  the 
Univcrsit>-  w  ould  be  w  illing  to  barter  on 
a  financial  settlement  in  return  for  his 
resignation.  These  suggestions  were  not 
accepted  by  the  President  of  the  Uni\  er- 
sit\'.  Mr.  Gla.sser  thereafter  appeared  be- 
fore the  Congressional  committee  and 
pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  response 
to  questions  as  to  whether  he  was  or  had 
been  a  Communist." 

Glasser  was  then  suspended  and  subse- 
quently settled  with  Rutgers  for  a  full 
year's  salary  in  return  for  his  resignation. 
Bur  following  this,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  came  through  for  another  profes- 
sor, Harr\-  Slochow  er,  and  he  was  able 
to  collect  about  $.^0,000  for  having  been 
fired  from  the  City  College  of  New  York 
facult\-  for  refusing  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Securit>'  Subcommittee. 
Emboldened  1)>-  this,  Gla.sser  went  back 
to  Rutgers  and  demanded  .120,160  and  re- 
instatement. The  university  said  no. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  American 
A.ssociation  of  Law  Schools  considers  the 
Rutgers  refusal  to  pa\'  off^  the  Fifth 
Amendment  professor  as  reprehensible. 
Alaybc  there  is  a  clue  to  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  this  outfit  is  Dean  Erwin 
Grisw  old  of  Har\  ard,  who  also  is  a  boss 
of  the  notorious  Fund  for  the  Republic. 


TELEPHONE  MAN  WORKING  FOR  YOU.  William  T.  Wright,  Jr.,  regularly  measures  the 
pressure  in  telephone  cables  in  order  to  help  keep  your  telephone  service  trouble-free. 


Taking  the  ''blood  pressure" 
of  a  telephone  cable 

Meet  another  specialist  In  service 
who  works  for  the  telephone  company 

This  is  Bill  Wright,  of  the  telephone 
company.  One  of  his  jobs  is  to  head 
ofT  trouble  before  it  starts.  His  work 
takes  him  all  around  the  neighboring 
countryside  of  Lovingston,  Virginia. 

You  see  him  here  on  a  typical  serv- 
ice check-up.  Many  telephone  cables 
are  filled  with  dry  air,  kept  under  pres- 
sure, like  air  in  a  tire.  This  pressurized 
air  is  important  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  service  — it  protects  the  cable  from 
moisture. 

Bill  regularly  checks  telephone  cables 
for  air  leaks.  He  can  easily  detect  any 
drop  in  pressure  with  a  special  gauge 
called  a  mercury  manometer.  If  the  air 
pressure  reads  below  normal.  Bill 
quickly  locates  the  break  in  the  artery 
and  fixes  it  before  telephone  service  is 
disrupted. 

William  T.  Wright  was  born  in  the 
outskirts  of  Lovingston.  And  it  is  right 
in  this  neighborhood  town  that  he  has 
become  virtually  a  "country  doctor"  for 
telephone  service. 

Even  in  high  school  days  Bill  played 
a  key  role  in  group  activities  ...  on  the 

BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM  | 
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ball  field,  in  amateur  dramatics.  He 
and  Mrs.  Wright,  a  Lovingston  girl,  de- 
vote much  time  to  the  busy  "commu- 
nity life"  of  the  town  they  love.  Bill  is 
a  member  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment and  of  the  county  men's  club. 

Bill  Wright  is  just  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  telephone  people  who  are 
working  to  give  you  fast  and  depend- 
able service  today  — even  better,  more 
convenient  service  tomorrow. 


THEY  CALL  HIM  "MR.  TELEPHONE"  in  Lovings- 
ton. Va.  He's  often  stopped  on  the  street 
to  answer  questions  about  service  or  equip- 
ment. Here  Mrs.  Hattie  Allen  flags  him 
down  with  a  query.  Bill  Wright  takes  time 
out  to  give  her  the  full  information. 


a  SHOHT  CUT  TO  FOUR  SPECtAL-INTEBEST  FEATUBES. 


Your  Personal  Affairs 

Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

First  steps  are  underway  to  get  uniform  rules  of  the  road  thi-oughout  the 

Nation  for  autos,  bicycles,  and  pedestrians. 

It's  going  to  be  a  long  haul  before  complete  standardization  is  achieved; 
local  and  regional  variations  probably  always  will  persist.  But  here's  the 
kind  of  broad  goal  that's  in  mind,  as  exemplified  by  samples  from  New  York 
State's  brandnew  code: 

•  You  can't  "tailgait"  the  car  ahead  of  you;  a  "reasonable"  distance  is 
considered  one  car  length  for  each  10  miles  of  speed  (allow  200  ft.  for  fire 
apparatus  in  a  city  ;  500  ft.  outside) . 

•  It's  a  violation  to  leave  keys  in  an  unattended  car.  You  must  stop  the 
motor,  lock  the  ignition,  and  set  the  brakes.  ( Continued  on  page  41 ) 


Rod  &  Gun  Club 

For  the  man  with  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Probably  as  important  in  the  fishing  world  as  the  world  series  in  the 
baseball  sphere  of  things  is  the  international  tuna  tournament.  This  year 
the  International  Tuna  Match  was  held  at  Cat  Cay  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
boats  from  nine  countries  took  part  in  the  competition.  We  were  on 
hand  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  finest  big  game  fisheiTnen  in  existence  beat- 
ing the  briny  for  the  championship.  Weather  was  bad,  and  as  the  big  bluefin 
tuna  are  hunted  by  sight  from  the  tall  tuna  towers  on  the  fishing  boats,  it 
was  rough  going.  The  Bahamas  angling  team  of       (Continued  on  page  26) 


Products  Parade 

New  ideas  which  mean  better  living. 

An  ingenious  way  of  killing  weeds  without  spraying  has  been  developed 
by  the  Chipman  Chemical  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  weed-killer  2,4-D 
is  incorporated  in  a  two-foot-long  wax  bar  called  a  Weedez  Wonder  Bar 
which  is  merely  dragged  across  the  lawn.  As  it  comes  in  contact  with  dande- 
lion and  other  broadleafed  weeds,  it  deposits  a  thin  film  of  the  wax  which 
cannot  be  washed  off  or  blown  away.  One  bar  will  treat  20,000  square  feet. 
It  sells  for  $4.98. 

• 

Screen  painting  is  made  easier  with  a  new  tool  developed  by  Red  Devil 
Tools  of  Union,  N.  J.  The  novel  screen  painter  (which  eliminates  all  brush 
work)  is  merely  a  section  of  plastic  foam  attached     (Continued  on  page  50) 


Briefly  About  Books 

Reading  matter  that  may  interest  you. 

Because  of  the  success  of  American  Heritage,  the  book-magazine  which 
makes  American  history  exciting,  the  publishers  are  bringing  out  a  new 
publication  of  the  same  general  nature  which  will  deal  with  the  arts.  Called 
Horizon,  the  Magazine  of  the  Arts,  it  will  be  issued  six  times  a  year  by 
American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  17.  It  will 
cost  $3.95  a  copy  or  $18  a  year.  Each  issue  will  have  155  pages  and  will  be 
bound  in  hard  covers.  "Its  field,"  says  the  announcement,  "is  more  or  less 
all  the  arts,  not  just  the  traditional  seven."  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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DON'T 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
lUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
9<  A  PACK)  for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

*  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

•k  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

^  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

^  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..»4270 

•  100-PACK  CASE  .  .  .  $854 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 

Moil  this  coupon 


150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs; 

Please  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  the 
cose  for  shipment  to: 

(Cfiecic  those  desired) 
(    )  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
(    )  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 
(    )  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
(    )  State  Hospitals  and  Similor  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Columbia 


Your  Name 


City  or  Town 

State  A.L 


Get  the  genuine  article  Fine  tobacco  and  no  nonsense 

Get  the  honest  taste  of  a  Lucky  Strike 

I® A.  T.  Co.)  Product  of  (y-^ i.^^njeAAjz<m  r/u^zeeo-^^nyxar^  —  o^/^eeo  is  our  middle  name 


nil'  III  Mill 

PRISINTING  BOTH  SIDES  OF  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT:  Call  Sumiiiit  Talks  With  Russia 

Contribute  to  Peace? 


(PRO)  I  believe  that  Summit  talks 
with  Russia  can  contribute  to  peace. 
But  my  belief  is  made  with  a  major 
qualification  —  that  such  talks  are  not 
permitted  to  be  merely  a  spectacle  and 
a  springboard  for  propaganda. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  rush  headlong  and  prematurely 
into  Summit  talks.  A  sensible  foundation  must  be  laid 
and  the  ground  rules  for  the  conduct  and  the  objec- 
tives of  such  talks  must  first  be  established  in  advance 
of  the  talks. 

In  preliminary  discussions  the  Russians  have  made 
unieasonable  demands  by  refusing  to  agree  to  discuss 
vital  subjects  that  we  would  like  to  have  some  agree- 
ment on  —  and  at  the  same  time  the  Russians  have 
insisted  upon  the  agenda  including  only  those  points 
which  they  want  to  force  on  the  West  and  on  which 
they  want  to  bring  about  ultimate  weakening  of  the 
position  and  solidarity  of  the  West. 

Until  this  situation  is  changed,  there  is  no  basis  for 
such  talks  —  for  we  cannot  capitulate  to  these  un- 
reasonable demands  of  Russia  and  make  ourselves 
suppliants  to  what  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
spectacle  of  the  same  peace-destroying  propaganda 
that  Russia  has  been  spewing  forth  for  so  many  years. 

If  the  situation  is  changed  and  if  Russia  takes  a 
reasonable  attitude,  then  by  all  means  we  should  have 
the  talks  —  yes,  even  if  nothing  ultimately  comes  out 
of  the  talks.  For  at  least  a  try  will  have  been  made  — 
and  an  honest  try  for  peace  and  understanding  is  al- 
ways worthwhile.  For  as  long  as  we  are  talking  with 
each  other  on  the  objective  of  peace  —  even  if  we  are 
not  making  much  progress  —  we  are  still  avoiding 
shooting  at  each  other. 

Admittedly,  Russia  has  a  long  record  of  duplicity, 
doubletalk,  and  doublecross  on  agreements  and  com- 
mitments. This  record  justifies  skepticism  on  Summit 
talks.  It  puts  us  on  guard  of  the  risk  of  being  frustrated 
and  tricked  by  the  Russians  in  any  talks.  But  nothing 
ventured,  nothing  gained  —  and  peace  is  surely  worth 
our  taking  the  risk  and  our  attempts  to  keep  on 
trying. 


Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R),  United  States  Senator  from  Maine 


(CON)  It  is  my  conviction  that  a 
Summit  Conference  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  can  contribute  nothing  to- 
ward world  peace  and  tranquility. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  give  the 
Russian  leader  another  opportunity  to 
bombard  the  free  world  with  a  vicious 
propaganda  campaign  directed  against  the  United 
States.  This  would  disturb  the  present  unstable  peace 
far  more  than  it  will  stabilize  it. 

The  only  possible  purpose  of  the  conference  would 
be  to  reach  some  kind  of  agreement,  mutual  assur- 
ances, or  concords  that  would  eventually  bind  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  courses  of 
action  compatible  with  peaceful  relations. 

On  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to 
observance  of  its  pledged  word  in  nearly  1,000  pacts 
of  various  kinds  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
including  the  United  States,  the  value  of  such  a  con- 
ference would  be  nil. 

The  flood  of  letters  and  public  statements  that  has 
emanated  from  Moscow  during  the  past  two  years  has 
given  no  assurance  that  the  present  leaders  of  the 
communist  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  more 
concerned  with  national  honesty  and  integrity  than 
were  their  predecessors. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  made  public  a 
staff  study  of  all  treaties  and  agreements  made  with 
other  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  1917,  when 
the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  Russia.  The  study 
showed  that,  in  its  38  years,  the  Soviet  Government 
had  broken  its  word  to  virtually  every  nation  to  which 
it  gave  a  signed  promise. 

Among  the  promises  it  disregarded  were  those  made 
at  the  so-called  Summit  Conferences  at  Yalta  and 
Teheran.  The  more  recent  Summit  Conference  at 
Geneva  has  produced  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  toward  its  international  agreements. 

Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  deal  with  each 
other  unless  they  negotiate  within  a  common  standard 
and  code  of  morality  and  decency.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  it  will  not  submit 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  that  are  required  of  sov- 
ereign countries  under  the  Law  of  Nations. 

James  O.  Eastland  (D),  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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Legionnaires— 

To  make  your 
convention  trip 
safer,  more  fun, 

economical 
—go  Texaco! 


When  you're  planning  your  trip,  let  your 
neighborhood  Texaco  Dealer  help  you. 
Tell  him  when  you're  taking  off.  Through 
Texaco  Touring  Service  you  will  be  sup- 
plied with  a  free  Texaco  Tour  Kit,  includ- 
ing road  maps  with  clearly  marked 
routings  based  on  latest  highway  infor- 
mation and  interesting  places  to  visit. 

And  remember  —  a  care-free  car  is 
half  the  fun!  So  let  your  Texaco  Dealer 
Safe-T  Check  your  car.  He'll  check  lights, 
tires,  battery,  radiator,  brake  fluid  and 
many  other  potential  trouble  spots.  Proper 
lubrication  throughout,  of  course. 

Finally  he'll  fill  'er  up  with  top-octane 
Texaco  Sky  Chief  Su-preme,  supercharged 
with  Petrox — to  insure  you  instant,  power 
— and  top  engine  performance  all  the  way ! 

On  the  road  —  stop  wherever  you  see 
the  big  red  Texaco  star  with  the  green  T. 
Watch,  too,  for  the  familiar  green  and 
white  Texaco  Registered  Rest  Room  sign. 
It  is  your  assurance  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience en  route. 

So  see  your  Texaco  Dealer  before  your 
trip.  He  may  be  a  Legionnaire;  many  are. 
And  he's  the  best  friend  your  car  has 
ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


P.  S.  While  you're  at  convention  hall  {Chi- 
cago Stadium )  be  sure  to  stop  in  at  the  Texaco 
booth.  Trained  Texaco  Travel  Counselors  will 
supply  you  with  maps  and  routings  and  latest 
road  information  for  your  motor  trip  home. 


T 


DEALERS  in  eill  48  states 


R.   AND   MRS.   CLARK  BYRD  livC 

in  a  25-year-old  white  frame 
bungalow  at  48  North  Central 
Drive,  Knollwood,  a  suburb  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  house  has  two  bedrooms,  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
bath.  It  is  on  a  lot  160  feet  wide  and 
255  feet  deep.  Mr.  Byrd  is  a  process 
engineer  and  his  wife  a  homemaker. 

The  Byrds  had  discussed  remodeling 
their  house  for  some  time,  and  early  in 
1955  started  the  actual  planning.  The 
project,  to  extend  over  a  three-year  peri- 
od, was  worked  out  on  a  step-by-step 
basis.  Costs  were  carefully  analyzed  so 
they  could  be  stretched  over  the  three 
years.  And  because  he  was  handy  with 
tools,  Clark  decided  to  do  most  of  the 
work  himself. 

However,  to  keep  from  becoming  a 
slave  to  the  project,  he  established  cer- 
tain rules.  He  would  work  14-hour  week- 
ends, 30  each  year,  but  there  would  be 
no  night  work.  He  would  work  at  a 
leisurely  pace  with  plenty  of  "breaks." 
Neither  his  annual  vacation  nor  holidays 
would  be  given  over  to  this  work.  All 
work  was  to  be  coordinated  so  that  Mrs. 
Byrd  could  use  and  enjoy  the  kitchen 
(Continued  on  page  54) 

f  THE  OLD 


How  the  Byrds  built  a 


FOR  $3,000  SPENT  OVER  A  3-YEAR  PERIOD 
PLUS  SOME  SPARE-TIME  WORK.  ' 


The  original  kinhen  was 
only  8  ieet  wide,  12  long. 


THE  NEW 


The  family  area  is  bright  and  well 
\ ciiiihid-d,  with  tiirec  large  windows. 


i 


A  skck  ll.liul)it  loot  rc'h  igtralor  with  slicer-look  !>(\ling.  a  wall  oxen,  and  a 
cooking  top  finished  in  charcoal  grav  make  for  good  looks  as  well  as  good  meals. 

A  floor  to  ceiling  cabinet  houses  ^V<)odwork  is  knotty  ]>ino.  and  the 

I  the  oven,  i>rovides  storage  space.  J  floor  has  a  |)ink  and  blue  covering. 


s.^»iilii'''iiii{iilMa 


ilirr 

llllll> 


THE  ORIGINAL  KITCHEN 


Loc-aled  at  tlie  rear  of  the  house,  it  meas- 
ured 8  r»'<'t  wide,  12  ioii^.  It  had  inadec|iiate 
storafje  >iiac<'  and  was  poorU  arraiifjed.  The 
wall*  were  eiit  up  by  three  d<>or>,  one  leading 
to  the  (lining  room,  another  to  the  ha>einent, 
and  a  third  to  an  open  hack  poreh.  The  gas 
.stove  was  hteated  ahtng  the  rear  wall  of  the 
house,  and  the  refrigerator  was  opposite  it. 
Electrical  outlets  were  inadequate,  lighting  was 
poor,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  room 
left  much  to  be  desired. 


This  is  how  tlie  rear  of  the  house 
looked  before  work  was  started. 


ONE  YEAR  AND  $1,191  LATER 

In  19.S5  the  first  step  of  the  project  was 
undertaken.  Clark  Byrd  removed  the  old  back 
porch  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  extension 
to  the  kitchen.  He  left  an  opening  in  the  wall 
for  a  picture  window  and  sealed  it  against  the 
weather.  He  built  covered  steps  leading  to  rear 
door,  and  started  installing  new  knotty  pine 
paneling  in  old  kitchen  section.  For  his  build- 
ing materials — concrete,  gravel,  lumber,  siding, 
paneling,  etc.— he  spent  $991.  Electrical  fit- 
tings and  wiring  cost  .S200.  (Shaded  area  in 
this  and  siu'ceeding  plans  shows  where  changes 
were  made.) 


Today  the  house  is  not  only  more 
attractive  but  is  worth  much  more. 


TWO  YEARS  LATER 


In  1956  he  removed  the  old 
kitchen  wall  and  installed  picture 
window  in  previously  prepared 
opening.  Then  he  built  and  in- 
stalled new  cabinets,  leaving  open- 
ing in  one  unit  for  wall  oven.  He 
also  installed  double  bowl  sink  and 
completed  kitchen  plumbing.  Then 
he  started  putting  up  pine  panel- 
ing in  kitchen  section.  The  price 
of  materials  for  cabinets,  sink,  and 
plumbing  supplies  was  $441.  The 
price  of  the  full-width  picture  win- 
dow was  $425,  making  his  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  $866. 


Clark  Byrd  during  this  year 
bought  a  new  14.4-cubic  foot  Frig- 
idaire,  an  electric  cooking  top  with 
four  healing  units,  and  a  wall  oven. 
At  the  same  time  he  sold  his  old 
refrigerator  and  range  for  $300; 
so  his  out-of-pocket  expenditure 
for  the  new  appliances  came  to 
only  $659.85.  In  addition  to  the 
appliances,  he  also  purchased  floor 
covering.  The  pattern  he  selected 
was  Armstrong's  "Chipstone.*'  The 
cost  of  this  was  $120.  making  his 
total  expen»litures  for  1957  conic 
to  $779.85. 


FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  kitchen-family  room  is 
completed  from  a  functional  and 
appearance  standpoint,  but  Clark 
says  he  isn't  through  >et.  He  plans 
to  install  a  prefabricate«l  fireplace 
with  charcoal  grill  in  a  corner  of 
the  family  area  and  build  a  tele- 
vision set  into  the  top  of  the  side 
door-well.  He  has  also  left  space  in 
a  ba>e  cabinet  for  a  built-in  <lisli- 
washcr.  In  atldilion,  he  is  plan- 
ning a  built-in  installation  for  his 
refrigerator.  This  will  be  an  easy 
matter  because  of  the  luiit's  clean- 
cut  lines. 


Keeping  'Em  on 


The  free  roadmap  is  big  business.  Last 


year  more  than  175,000,000  were  circulated 


By  JACK  B.  KEMMERER 

BMN  POURED  DOWN  in  a  thundering 
roar  on  a  bedraggled  figure  in  an 
automobile  moving  slowly  on 
State  Highway  57.  A  muddy  tide  rolled 
over  the  road  as  the  river  ahead  over- 
flowed. A  few  moments  later  the  car 
coughed,  stalled,  and  finally  died  as  the 
water  reached  the  engine. 

Rescued  several  hours  later  by  a 
farmer  in  a  rowboat,  the  marooned 
driver's  first  request  was  for  a  telephone. 
He  made  a  quick  call  to  the  State  High- 
way Department  and  then  got  Chicago 
on  the  wire. 

"They  say  57  is  going  to  be  out  for 
at  least  90  days.  They're  setting  up  a 
detour  via  State  32.  Got  that?" 


"I've  got  it."  the  voice 
on  the  other  end  groaned. 
"But  this  means  trouble! 
Those  maps  are  supposed 
to  be  delivered  in  the 
morning.  We'll  have  to 
work  all  night." 

In  less  than  24  hours  new  roadmaps 
were  on  the  way  to  service  stations  all 
over  the  State  and  on  them  was  marked 
the  new  routing  of  Highway  57.  The 
man  who  had  defied  a  flood  to  get  the 
news  through  was  a  map  scout  for  a 
mapmaking  company,  sent  out  to  rove 
the  highways  for  exactly  that  purpose. 

Not  all  changes  to  roadmaps  are 
made  on  a  24-hour  basis.  However,  this 


But  most  tourists  got  directions  Irom  obliging  natives. 


instance  is  typical  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  map  companies  operate 
to  keep  their  product  up  to  date. 

Roadmaps  have  not  just  happened, 
they  are  a  direct  result  of  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  free  roadmap  is  a  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can institution. 

Today  the  free  roadmap  is  big  busi- 
ness. Just  how  large  it  is,  nobody  knows. 
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The  American  Petroleum  Institute  esti- 
mates that  the  oil  companies  alone  dis- 
tributed more  than  175  million  free 
roadmaps  in  1957.  With  the  cost  aver- 
aging almost  ten  cents  per  map,  the 
total  amount  involved  is  considerable. 

The  date  of  the  first  roadmap  is  dis- 
puted but  many  experts  credit  the  Chi- 
cago Times-Herald  for  inaugurating  this 


PRINCIPAL  THROUGH  ROUTES 
ARE  SHOWN  IN  RED 


only  call  for  assistance  from  farmers 
who  often  sneered  at  his  "horseless 
buggy." 

There  was  little  improvement  until 
1901,  when  the  Official  Automobile 
Blue  Book  was  issued.  This  oflFered  mo- 
torists road  information  covering  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  individual 
chart  made  its  debut  a  few  years  later 


Super  Highways - 
U.S.  Highways  - 


•  U  Of  mof«  looejl 


State  and  Provincial  Highways  — ► 
County  and  Other  Roads  


Paved  Roads  --  (Asphod,  Bfici. 

Concrete.  Suffoce  Treoledl 

Improved  Roads  -  --  (Gfovei, 

Slone.  She//.  Topsoi/  Sondc/oy/ 


Graded  Roads 


(Ofoined  and 
Moinfofnedi 


Dirt  Roads  —  /Ummprovedl 

Scheduled  for  Construction  — 

Of  impossoble  //nquire  Loco/lyl 


O  Under  1.000       (§)  25.000  to  50.000 
®  1,000  to  5,000      ®  50,000  to  100,000 
@  5,000  to  10.000    ^  100,000  to  500.000 
500,000  and  over 

▲  TodaY's  maps  tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  where  you're  going. 


\-  State 


Parks 


■-With  Campsite! 
-  Without  Cemptitai  / 

 Points  of  Interest 


National  Parks 


National  Monuments 


 Total  Mileage  between  Dots 

 Time  Zone  Boundary 

 Ports  of  Entry 

POPULATIONS  or  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

0  Capital  Cities      0  10,000  to  25,000 


service.  In  1895  that  newspaper  spon- 
sored a  road  race  from  Chicago  to  Wau- 
kegan,  and  published  a  map  showing 
spectators  the  route.  The  race  itself  was 
a  dismal  affair;  one  of  the  two  entrants 
ended  up  in  a  ditch,  but  the  map  made 
history. 

In  those  days  the  intrepid  motorist 
who  ventured  forth  on  bicycle  trails  and 
on  roads  hub  deep  in  mud  usually  ended 
up  lost.  With  no  roadmaps  or  signs,  his 
onlv  2uide  was  the  sun,  and  he  could 


One  of  the  early  roadmaps  was  this  1916 
edition  showing  Pennsylvania's  roads.  But 
the  roads  ail  too  often  were  lilve  this. 


when  Rand  McNally  issued  an  automo- 
bile map  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 
Soon  other  maps  appeared  and  were  of 
great  value  to  the  adventurous  motorist 
willing  to  risk  life  and  limb  on  a  long 
journey  of  100  miles.  However,  these 
maps  were  not  free,  and  the  new  ones 
had  to  be  purchased  constantly  to  keep 
up  with  the  thousands  of  changes  taking 
place. 

The  free  roadmap  was  born  in  1913 
when  William  B.  Akin,  Pittsburgh  adver- 
tising man,  approached  the  Gulf  Oil 
Company  with  a  novel  idea.  Why  not 
print  roadmaps  and  give  them  away? 
Gulf  agreed  to  try  the  idea,  and  a  year 
later  10,000  maps  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  were  mailed  to  car  own- 
ers in  the  Gulf  marketing  area.  The  idea 
won  immediate  acceptance.  The  follow- 
ing year  300.000  maps  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  handed  out. 

With  American  tourists  eagerly  seek- 
ing free  roadmaps  and  new  sights  to  see, 
most  oil  companies  adopted  the  idea. 
Today  they  issue  approximately  $15,- 
000,000  worth  of  maps  yearly.  In  ad- 
dition, several  million  requests  are 
handled  by  the  companies'  travel  and  in- 
formation bureaus. 

The  principal  use  of  roadmaps  con- 
tinues to  be  in  connection  with  vacation 
travel.  However,  motorists  are  using 
them  increasingly  for  information  con- 
cerning alternate  routes,  shortcuts,  new 
roads,  scenic  routes,  and  other  phases 
of  their  day-to-day  driving. 

In  order  to  handle  the  many  requests. 
25  oil  companies  have  established  travel 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Ken  Goudieau  (Ohio)  and  Tom  Peake  Goudieau  is  greeted  by 
(Va.),  1957  Vice-Pres.  and  Pres.  of  Boys  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Nation,  at  Legion  Washington  Hq.       President  of  the  U.  S. 


"WE'RE  IHE  LUCKIESI 


so  SAY  THE  98  YOUNGSTERS  WHO  GET  TO  THE 


AMERICAN  LEGION'S  "GRADUATE  SCHOOL' 


OF  GOVERNMENT  AT  ANNUAL  BOYS'  NATION. 


PHOTOS  BY  DONATO  LEO 


icli  Supreme  Court  chambers  to  nominate  federal  officers. 


gCENES  FROM  LAST  year's  Boys'  Nation  show  why  the 
98  boy  "Senators"  at  The  American  Legion's  annual 
school  of  national  government  at  the  University  of 
^  land  Campus  and  Washington,  D.C.,  say  they're  "the 
luckiest  boys  on  earth."  They  are  chosen  from  the  18,000 
boys  at  47  American  Legion  Boys'  States.  Their  week-long 
first-hand  study  of  the  federal  government  is  a  project  of 
which  all  Legionnaires  can  well  say  ".  .  .  and  we're  the 
proudest  citizens  on  earth."  This  year's  Boys"  Nation,  July 
1 8-25,  is  the  1 3th  in  a  row.  the  end 


/ 

ON  YOUR  WAY  TO  THE  40th  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TAKE  THESE  SIDj 


This  stern-wheel  steamboat  is  one  of  the  attractions        The  descendants  of  the  Swiss  who  settled  New      At  Dearborn.  Mich.,  old  car  fa, 
of  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  at  Dearborn,  Mich.        Glarus,  Wis.,  reenact  the  \Villiam  Tell  drama.     mobiles— one  dating  back  to  18,  .jj 


By  WILLIAM  W.  YATES 

HiCAGO  IS  THE  Center  of  a  vast, 
scenic  vacation  playground  with 
thousands  of  things  to  be  seen 
and  enjoyed  within  a  radius  of  about 
200  miles.  This  Middle  West  of  ours  is 
probably  the  richest  and  nearest  to  real- 
ity of  all  the  Promised  Lands  dreamed 
of  since  the  Jews  went  into  Canaan.  Its 
past  has  been  brief  but  frantic. 

As  you  head  into  Chicago,  make  your 
convention  an  excuse  to  enjoy  this  heart- 
land of  America.  The  broad  rolling 
prairies,  the  rich  agricultural  lands,  the 
flowing  rivers  and  mirrorlike  lakes,  the 
teeming  cities  and  quiet  villages  all  have 
something  for  you  besides  a  milepost  on 
your  route. 

Many  things  in  the  area  around  Chi- 
cago arc  outstanding  for  both  their 
natural  and  manmade  beauty,  some  for 


their  history,  and  some  for  their  facili- 
ties. There  is  a  mighty  spread  of  State 
parks,  rolling  hills,  beautiful  rivers  and 
streams,  echoing  caves,  historic  homes, 
individualistic  cities,  coal  mines,  oil 
fields,  and  historic  restorations. 

Whether  your  route  into  Chicago 
brings  you  near  these  places  or  not, 
there  are  two  things  you  should  see- 
Greenfield  Village  and  Henry  Ford 
Museum  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  40  miles 
from  Detroit,  and  the  Lincoln  country 
centered  in  Springfield,  111. 

The  Mississippi  Palisades  near  Sa- 
vanna, 111.,  the  Wisconsin  Dells  north 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  historic  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  so  closely  tied  in  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  home  and  restoration 
at  Galena,  III.— all  these  are  only  a  few 
of  thousands  of  things  that  will  bring 
nature  and  history  alive  to  your  young- 
sters and  you  too. 


How  are  you  coming  to  Chicago?  On 
U.S.  41.  12.  or  30  from  the  East  and 
South?  On  66,  45,  30,  and  20  from  the 
Southwest  and  West?  From  the  North 
via  41  or  12?  The  network  of  Federal 
and  State  roads  and  new  toll  roads  is  so 
varied  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  to 
route  you  out  of  Chicago  rather  than 
into  it.  That  way  you  could  use  the  city 
as  the  hub  for  side  trips. 

Let's  take  off  southwest  from  Chicago 
on  U.S.  66  into  the  Lincoln  country. 
For  nearly  200  miles  the  route  passes 
through  farm  lands,  fertile  by  nature  and 
well  cultivated  by  man,  and  takes  you  to 
Springfield.  This  is  the  heart  of  Illinois, 
the  State  capital,  the  Land  of  Lincoln. 

Here,  too,  is  where  Legionnaires, 
along  with  hundreds  of  daily  visitors, 
may  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental Americanism  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  remains  rest  under  a  simple 
block  of  stone  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 
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Home  of  The  American  Legion— National 
Headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


TRIPS  TO  SOME  OF  AMERICA'S  INTERESTING  AND  HISTORIC  SITES 


II  enjoy  the  175  antique  auto- 
in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum. 


The  Indian  ceremonial  at  AVisconsin  Dells,  Wis., 
is  an  authentic  part  of  American  Indian  lore. 


In  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where  Mark  Twain  grew  u}),  there 
is  now  a  museum  containing  many  of  his  mementos. 


People  come  here  from  all  over  America 
and  from  across  the  seas. 

In  Springfield  stands  the  only  house 
he  ever  owned.  He  bought  it  for  $1,500, 
and  you  may  visit  it  today.  In  the  north 
parlor  he  was  notified  of  his  election  to 
the  Presidency.  In  the  town  square 
stands  the  mellowed  stone  Sangamon 
County  Courthouse  —  the  former  State 
Capitol  —  where  Lincoln  served  in  the 
legislature  and  where  he  accepted  the 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator. 

But  20  miles  north  of  Springfield,  on 
Illinois  Route  97,  you  slip  back  into  the 
19th  century  that  was  Lincoln's.  Time 
stands  still  momentarily.  You  get  this 
feeling  in  New  Salem  State  Park,  a  little 
village  of  log  cabins,  authentically  re- 
stored and  provided  with  pioneer  fur- 
nishings and  articles  in  use  when  New 
Salem  was  at  its  peak  in  the  1830's  —  a 
pioneer  town  on  the  edge  of  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  West. 


Here  it  was  that  Lincoln  worked  at 
many  jobs  —  railsplitter,  postmaster, 
store  clerk,  surveyor,  and  store  owner. 
Here  he  studied  and  educated  himself. 
Here  the  Lincoln  legend  was  born  and 
was  nourished.  New  Salem,  all  but  for- 
gotten through  the  years,  now  contains 
the  smithy's  shop,  tavern,  stores,  homes, 
mill,  school,  and  church  of  Lincoln's 
day. 

This  is  a  wonderful  spot  for  children, 
especially  youngsters  who  think  that  all 
frontiersmen  wore  their  guns  low  and 
were  fast  on  the  draw.  The  gunslinger 
played  a  minor  part  in  the  building  of 
the  West.  In  New  Salem  they  can  see 
what  pioneer  life  was  like,  for  the  res- 
toration is  authentic  and  uncluttered 
with  commercialism.  When  you  walk 
into  the  doctor's  office  there,  you  find 
it  so  realistic  that  "you  just  know"  the 
doctor  has  stepped  out  for  a  moment 
and  will  be  right  back. 


Now  would  you  revert  to  your  boy- 
hood and  visit  Tom  Sawyer?  Then  leave 
Springfield  on  U.S.  36  straight  west  to 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi.  Here 
boys  feel  at  home  and  men  feel  like 
boys.  It  was  in  Hannibal  that  Tom  Saw- 
yer sneaked  down  a  rainpipe,  got  lost 
in  Injun  Joe's  cave,  and  played  pirate 
on  a  raft  with  the  mythical  Huckleberry 
Finn. 

There  are  a  good  many  assorted  ob- 
jects in  Hannibal  that  once  belonged  to 
Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  the 
original  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  immortal 
creator.  Some  people  will  even  point  out 
the  house  in  Hannibal  where,  they  tell 
you,  Tom  Sawyer  was  born.  But  don't 
believe  it.  Sam  Clemens  grew  up  in 
Hannibal,  all  right,  but  he  was  born  in 
Florida,  Mo. 

From  Hannibal  you  might  go  north 
on  U.S.  61,  on  the  Missouri  side,  then 
(Continued  on  page  5 J ) 
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^-fr\.  URiNG  MY  52  years  as  a  Christian 
II  I)  minister,  heaven  has  been  my 
-^^^  hobby.  1  suppose  I  was  predis- 
posed to  this  subject  by  my  frequent 
inabiHty  to  comfort  the  dying  and  the 
bereaved.  I  have  preached  thousands  of 
funeral  sermons,  but,  in  spite  of  my  own 
vibrant  faith  in  a  hereafter,  it  was  not 
always  that  I  could  communicate  my 
belief  to  materialistic  people  in  a  ma- 
terialistic world. 

Heaven  has  not  been  denied  so  much 
as  it  has  been  laughed  off.  Most  of  the 
jokes  I  hear  as  a  preacher  are  about  the 
pearly  gates,  through  which  one  car- 
toonist recently  caused  a  football-shaped 
satellite  to  pass,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  angels.  Jokes  about  heaven 
do  not  strike  me  as  irreverent,  but  mere- 
ly part  of  the  mental  mechanism  with 
which  we  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

The  only  explicit  description  of  the 
Christian  heaven  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  is  in  Revelation  21,  usually 
ascribed  to  St.  John  the  Disciple.  John 
describes  heaven,  or  the  New  Jerusalem, 
as  a  walled  city  in  the  shape  of  a  1,500- 
mile  cube,  heavily  ornamented  with 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  with 
gates  of  pearl  and  streets  and  buildings 
of  pure  gold.  People  who  read  literally 
the  report  of  his  vision  usually  are 
baffled  into  disbelief. 

The  other  night  I  dreamed  I  was  in 
heaven,  trying  to  convince  an  angel  of 
the  earth.  He  would  have  none  of  it. 

'i  don"t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about."'  he  said,  "I  don't  believe  in  flesh 
and  blood,  in  death,  in  the  earth,  or  a 
heretofore.  This  is  eternity,  man,  without 
past,  present,  or  future.  I  categorically 
deny  the  existence  of  matter.  There  is 
no  such  thing,  and  you  can't  prove 
there  is." 

Under  the  circumstances  I  could  not. 

I  awoke,  refreshed  with  new  under- 
standing. The  angel  and  I  had  different 
semantics.  We  had  been  talking  about 
things,  not  meanings.  The  things  of  my 
late  existence  on  earth  were  not  the 
things  of  his  eternity.  I  could  no  more 
explain  to  him  the  nature  of  time  and 
matter  than  he  could  explain  the  nature 
of  immortality  and  the  soul.  St.  John 
was  unable  to  break  the  "word  barrier" 
in  Revelation  21,  but  certainly  he  con- 
veyed a  profound  meaning.  His  mate- 
rialistic description  of  heaven  tells  man 
that  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  things 
for  which  he  suffers  and  fights  and  toils 
and  breaks  his  heart  on  earth,  are  just 
so  many  building  materials  in  the  here- 
after. 

The  latest  task  I  set  for  myself  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  hobby  was  to  ask  about 
100  distinguished  Americans  from  many 
areas  of  life  whether  they  believed  in 
heaven.  Many  were  too  busy  or  politic 
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Some  thoughts  on  life  a 


and  the  forms  it  has  taken 


in  the  minds  of  men. 


By  REV.  EARL  A.  BLACKMAN 


The  Rev.  Earl  A.  Bhuknuiii,  pastor  of  the  Longview 

Chapel  of  Lee's  Siiinmit,  Mo.,  is  a  Past 
National  Chaplain  of  The  American  Legion  (1921-22) 


to  answer.  One  Navy  admiral  suggested 
that  I  go  through  "channels"  to  ask  the 
question,  leading  me  to  believe  that  he 
considered  it  "security"  information.  1 
so  consider  it.  I  do  not  think  any  nation 
can  long  survive  without  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  hope  of  heaven. 

From  one  brilliant  young  college  pro- 
fessor, who  shall  be  nameless  here,  I  re- 
ceived this  undiplomatic  reply: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  heaven,  nor  do  1 
believe  in  a  life  after  death.  1  really 
doubt  whether  any  intelligent  person 


does  nowadays,  or  has  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  ...  I  am  sorry  to  disap- 
point you,  as  I  assume  I  have  done." 

He  did  not  disappoint  me.  I  have 
heard  his  reply  many  times.  It  is  the 
young  who  face  oblivion  with  bravado. 
Under  their  feet  the  sands  of  reality  have 
not  yet  begun  to  slip,  as  they  have  under 
mine.  (I  am  75  years  old.)  They  cannot 
conceive  of  immortality  except  in  terms 
of  continued  mortality,  which  the  cold 
fact  of  death  seems  to  terminate.  To 
them  I  reply  in  the  words  of  Confucius: 


T[IK    IthT'IM.W  Vi;<' 


These  hieroglyphics  portray  the  Egyptian  belief 
in  a  hereafter,  with  a  man's  heart  being  judged. 


"So  long  as  thou  dost  not  know  life,  how  canst  thou  know 
death?" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  statements  on  my  inquiry  came 
from  Dr.  Henry  Field,  the  famous  archaeologist  and  anthro- 
pologist, well  known  for  his  researches  in  the  Near  East.  He 
has  looked  upon  the  ancient  dead  in  the  ruins  of  civilizations 
extinct  for  thousands  of  years.  Dr.  Field  wrote: 

"I  believe  in  a  life  after  death.  The  type  of  heaven  can- 
not be  imagined  by  man  with  his  finite  mind.  For  the  infinite 
cannot  be  conceived  by  man. 


"To  deny  that  there  is  a  life  after  this  one,"  he  writes, 
"is  to  rob  the  Christian  religion  of  its  meaning.  I  most  cer- 
tainly do  believe  in  heaven. 

"The  Bible  is  replete  with  promise  of  eternal  life  with 
God  after  death.  We  read  in  1  Corinthians  2:9,  'Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.'  " 

Many  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  helped 
me  in  my  inquiry  declined  to  answer  because  of  the  "word 
barrier,"  but  St.  Paul,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
by  making  no  attempt  to  describe  heaven,  suggests 
a  glorious  future  beyond  the  imagination  of  man. 

That  staunch  modern  minister  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
editor  of  The  Christian  Herald,  whose  chaplain- 
son  in  the  last  war  had  such  granite  faith  in  heaven 
that  he  gave  up  his  lifebelt  to  another  soldier  on  a 
sinking  ship,  simply  says: 

"I  believe  in  life  after  death— eternal  life.  Frank- 
ly, I  am  not  very  much  concerned  with  the  par- 
ticulars. I  prefer  to  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  God. 
I  do  believe  that  eternal  life  means  fulfillment  and 
that  continuing  personality,  with  recognition, 
part  of  it." 

He  concludes  by  justifying  his  faith  with 
14th  chapter  of  St.  John,  in  which  Jesus  said. 


the 
"In 


My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  not  have  told  you." 

Here  again  is  that  Biblical  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  in  referring  to  a  heaven  beyond  his 
conception— a  place  of  many  mansions,  bathed  in 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  God,  a  place  where  there 
is  no  night,  no  pain,  no  tears. 

Henry  Wallace,  former  Vice  President,  from  his 
farm  in  South  Salem,  N.Y.,  wrote: 


The  only  explicit  description  of  the  Chiistian 
heaven  is  found  in  Revelation  21.  Here  are 
two  artists'  concejitions.  At  the  top  is  that  of 
Dore.   At   right    is   that   of  Melchior-Kysel. 


"Prehistoric  man,  at  least  50,000  years  ago, 
buried  his  dead  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand 
and  food  beside  him.  Thus,  Neanderthal  man, 
500  centuries  ago,  believed  in  a  life  beyond 
the  grave.  .  .  .  There  is  still  no  proof,  no  real 
evidence,  but  I  believe.  .  .  ." 

I  find  this  opinion  from  a  scientist  who  has 
delved  deeply  into  the  mysteries  and  realities 
of  the  past  most  significant.  It  is  science,  with  its  exactness 
and  its  materialism,  which,  more  than  any  other  thing  in 
modern  times,  has  shaken  youth's  faith  in  religion.  Dr.  Field 
suggests  to  me  that  the  hope  of  a  hereafter  is  a  functional 
hunger  in  man  and,  like  his  other  hungers,  it  can,  with  effort, 
be  satisfied. 

From  a  practical-minded  scientist,  we  turn  to  another  kind 
of  realist,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI,  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  those  who  violate 
man's  laws. 


"To  believe  in  a  life  after  death  is  as  natural  to  me  as 
breathing  air." 

I  was  mightily  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  that  statement, 
particularly  because  man,  only  in  his  recent  years  upon  this 
earth,  has  known  what  he  was  breathing.  And  he  still  knows 
nothing  of  his  spiritual  respiration. 

Mr.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  others  serious- 
ly question  the  wisdom  of  thinking  about  the  life  after  death. 

"We  were  placed  upon  this  earth  to  learn  from  it,"  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote,  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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When  Things  Were 

Really  Tough 

A  newcomer  at  a  Navy  installation  always 
learned  that  the  worst  had  already  happened. 


We  dragged  some  very  heavy 
guns  u|)  some  very  steep  hills. 


By  CHARLES  E.  LADSON 

~y  IP  NYONE  WHO  HAS  evcr  been  in 
#  '  I  service  is  familiar  with  two  fa- 
7  ^mous  phrases.  One  of  these, 
"You'll  be  sorry,"  I  first  heard  while 
trudging  to  the  barracks  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  mattress  cover 
filled  with  new  clothing. 

The  other  phrase,  "You  should  have 
been  here  when  things  were  really 
tough,"  I  heard  soon  afterwards,  and  1 
kept  hearing  it  all  the  time  I  was  in 
uniform. 

Our  outfit,  the  first  construction  com- 
pany formed  by  the  Navy,  was  then 
known  officially  as  Construction  Com- 
pany No.  1.  It  was  made  up  of  100  petty 
officers  and  was  later  augmented  by 
some  300  seamen.  The  old  Navy  men 
who  drifted  in  with  us  were  quick  to 
set  us  straight.  "You  should  have  been 
in  the  Navy  back  in  19—,"  they  told  us. 
"Then  things  were  really  tough." 

We  spent  a  few  days  at  Newport,  a 
few  days  at  Quonset  Point,  a  few  days 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  then 
we  were  going  out  under  the  Cooper 
River  Bridge.  There  were  a  few  unat- 
tached officers  hanging  around  Charles- 
ton looking  lonesome;  so  we  took  them 
along.  Less  than  30  days  after  having 
been  sworn  in,  we  were  shipping  out. 

Only  a  year  before  I  had  gone  over 
that  same  bridge  with  my  wife  and  son 
on  a  carefree  trip  to  the  Florida  Keys. 
This  time  1  had  barely  had  time  to  tell 
them  good-bye  at  the  Navy  Yard  gate 
before  I  left.  It  was  to  be  two  months 
before  I  found  out  that  both  of  them 
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arrived  home  safely. 

For    me,    the  whole 
ng  started  something  like 

this: 

December  8.  1941  —  They 
waved  the  flag,  played  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  people  spoke  of  the 
Day  of  Infamy,  and  there  I  was  beating 
on  the  door  of  the  recruiting  office.  Just 
a  beat-up  old  wreck,  but  at  least  Til  ask 
if  they  can  use  me.  If  they  can't,  I  can 
say  I  tried.  I  passed  the  physical. 

Now  what  will  I  tell  Mama?  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  keep  her  from 
worrying.  "Now,  Mama,  you  know  that 
they'll  put  me  on  the  tub  that  runs  be- 
tween Indian  Head,  Maryland,  and  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Washington  — 
or  something  just  about  as  exciting.  I'll 


be  relieving  some  youngster  who  really 
will  be  of  some  use  out  at  sea." 

Mama  says,  "But  — " 

"Between  your  salary  and  my  allot- 
ment you  can  take  care  of  the  boy.  After 


Mama  finally  jiut  her  signature  on 
a  statement  that  I  was  footloose. 

all,  someone  in  our  family  has  been  in 
every  war  since  they  have  been  having 
wars." 

"Well—"  (Mama's  weakening.) 


Their  hula  was  a  cross  between  a  square  dance  and  an  old-time  camp  meeting. 


Tlic  line  never  viiricd:  "Yoii  think  this  is  tough.  You  should  have  been  here  when  .  .  ." 


Actually,  though,  she  had  me  over 
the  barrel,  because  before  I  could  en- 
Hst  I  had  to  get  her  signature  on  a  state- 
ment that  I  was  footloose  and  fancy 
free. 

"You  know  1  11  get  stateside  duty,  and 
I'll  be  able  to  see  you  often.  They  won't 
send  an  old  guy  like  me  overseas.  And 
enlisting  will  help  me  to  feel  that  I  am. 
in  a  way,  between  you  and  them." 

Mama  says,  "If  you  say  so." 

December  26  —  "Reporting  for  duty, 
sir." 

"Too  late  to  be  sworn  in  today.  Say. 
I  see  on  your  enlistment  papers  that  you 
have  qualifications  that  may  be  of  some 

use  to  us.  Go  see  Commander  at 

the  Navy  Department  tomorrow,  and 
come  back  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

December  27  -  The  commander  tells 
me,  "Your  qualifications  indicate  that 


you  should  be  assigned  to  a  special  unit 
being  organized  at  Newport.  You  will 
leave  on  the  Federal  Express  at  11:30 
p.m.  tonight." 

December  28  —  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  "Strip  for  physical." 

"Now,  mate,  you  must  have  me 
wrong.  I  had  my  physical  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  I  passed." 

"You  get  one  here."  Passed  again; 
they  must  really  need  me. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   JOHN  McDERMOTT 


He  would  concentrate  on  the  Bible 
in  the  midst  of  many  distractions. 

Back  in  the  barracks  the  talk  went 
like  talk  usually  goes  in  the  barracks. 
"1  hear  we  are  going  to  Iceland.  What 
did  you  hear?" 

"Well,  I've  spent  six  years  in  the  Navy 
before,  and  I  would  say  that  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  stick  a  hatpin  through  the  globe 
from  Iceland  and  see  where  it  comes 
out.  You  won't  be  far  from  our  destina- 
tion." 

"Your  official  designation,"  the  man 
said,  "is  Construction  Company  No.  1. 
You  are  slated  for  duty  overseas.  Chiefs 
need  not  buy  overcoats." 

On  the  troopship  there  were  about 
400  Navy  passengers  and  about  4,000 
Army  passengers.  Our  ship  was  one  of 
a  six-ship  convoy.  The  second  day  out 


The  explosion  threw  chunks  of  lava 
all  around  the  connnander's  launch. 

wc  saw  the  Miami  skyline  off  the  star- 
board beam.  A  peculiar  course  to  steer 
for  Iceland!  After  we  passed  through 
the  Canal  and  crossed  the  Equator,  it 
was  even  more  definite  that  we  would 
not  sec  Iceland  on  this  particular  cruise. 

Our  destination  actually  turned  out 
to  be  a  speck  on  large-scale  maps.  It 
was  called  Bora  Bora,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands.  That  is  just  about  as  far  as  one 
can  get  from  Iceland.  Operation  Bobcat, 
it  was  called.  The  naval  construction 
operation  was  the 
but  we  didn't  hear 
months  afterwards, 
we  had  to  listen  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  crewmen.  Their 
line  was  the  same  that  we  had  heard 
and  would  hear  again  and  again  and 
again.  "You  think  this  is  tough?  You 
should  have  been  on  the  last  cruise  I 
was  on.  This  is  a  President  liner,  53 
trips  around  the  world,  enormous  reefer 
hatches  —  you  won't  have  it  so  good 
again."  Actually  we  didn't,  but  at  the 
time  the  ship  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
a  bucket  of  rusty  bolts. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


company  with  this 
original  C.B.  outfit, 
the  term  C.B.  until 
During  the  trip 
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They  don't  build  cars  like  these        adins,  l)ut  there  are  plenty  ol  tlieni  aroiuid. 


YOUR  BEST  Buy 
IN  Transportation 


A  used  car  lot  may  provide  the  things  you'd  like  to  get  in  an  imported  car. 


Some  foreign  cars  look  a 
lot  like  old  American  cars. 
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By  W.  E.  DAVIS 

THE  MEN  WHO  make  America's 
motor  cars  are  unanimous  and 
emphatic  on  one  point.  To  suc- 
ceed, they  insist,  they  have  to  make  the 
kind  of  cars  that  Americans  indicate 
they  want. 

Following  World  War  II  the  demand 
was  for  anything  on  four  wheels  that 
would  run;  so  Detroit  rapidly  turned  out 
millions  of  automobiles  reminiscent  of 
prewar  models.  Then,  as  buyers  indi- 
cated a  desire  for  more  lu.\ury,  there 
was  a  switch  to  bigness,  more  chrome, 
and  increased  horsepower. 

But  now  there  are  signs  that  many 
buyers  are  beginning  to  think  in  some- 
what different  terms.  They  are  out  to 


get  the  most  car  for  the  least  money, 
and  economy  is  the  keynote  in  both 
new  and  used  car  sales. 

Some  observers  of  the  automotive 
scene  say  that  the  foreign  car  is  largely 
responsible  for  starting  this  trend,  by 
dramatizing  economical  car  perform- 
ance. Certainly  the  current  recession  is 
keeping  car  users  conscious  of  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  operating  automobiles, 
and  they  are  looking  for  savings  in  gas 
economy,  in  repair  costs,  in  rate  of  de- 
preciation, in  monthly  payments. 

This  year,  it  is  estimated,  .^00.000 
foreign  cars  will  flood  the  American 
market.  Since  this  is  no  longer  a  laugh- 
ing matter  to  the  auto  industry,  or  to  the 
people  whose  livelihood  depends  on  De- 
troit, steps  are  being  taken  to  compete. 


•fes  sktal  for 


Worried  about  the  condition  of  the  tires? 
A  complete  set  will  cost  only  about  $50. 


II  the  engine  is  shot,  a  rebuilt  one  won't  be  expensive. 


American  Motors  has  been  doing  so. 
successfully,  with  its  Rambler.  Ford  and 
General  Motors  are  offering  cars  made 
in  their  foreign  plants.  And  both  these 
companies  plus  Chrysler  are  rumored 
to  be  rushing  plans  to  manufacture  small 
cars  in  this  country  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  But  that  is  the  rub.  An  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  takes  time,  even  when 
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the  decisions  are  definitely  made  and  the 
plans  O.K.'d.  So  it  may  be  1960  or  1961 
before  you  are  likely  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  a  Renault,  a  Volks- 
wagen, or  a  Fiat.  It  might  be  pointed 
out.  too,  that  when  American  manufac- 
turers get  around  to  making  small  cars 
they  won't  be  quite  so  diminutive  as  the 
imported  models. 

If  you  are  toying  with  the  idea  of 


buying  an  economy  car,  there  is  no  need  to  hold 
everything  till  the  smaller  American  models  come  out. 
Nor  do  you  have  to  wait  the  several  months  often 
necessary  to  acquire  a  German,  French,  English,  or 
Italian  car.  You  are  likely  to  find  just  what  you  arc 
looking  for  in  economical  transportation  at  your 
nearest  used  car  lot. 

What  we  are  advocating  here  is  not  the  purchase 
of  any  kind  of  used  car.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  certain  type  of  used  car  which  has  a  definite  plus 
value. 

Quite  a  few  canny  car  buyers  have  already  figured 
out  what  that  plus  is,  and  you  can  do  so  very  easily 
by  studying  the  lines  of  these  particular  cars  and  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  the  most  popular  imports. 
In  many  cases,  you  will  find,  the  I95S  foreign  cars 
are  just  slightly  condensed  counterparts  of  1950-1954 
Fords,  Chevies,  and  Plymouths.  In  case  you  have 
forgotten,  the  low-price  three  of  from  four 
to  eight  years  ago  emphasized  economy, 
low-compression  engines,  shorter  wheel- 
bases,  less  glass  area,  and  that  characteristic 
of  all  foreign  cars— lack  of  chrome. 

Here  are  some  comparisons  that  make 
the  relationship  more  realistic.  Let's  ex- 
amine the  1958  Zephyr,  an  English  prod- 
uct and  one  of  the  top  foreign  cars,  against 
the  1953  Plymouth. 

The  Zephyr  has  a  six-cylinder  engine  de- 
veloping 86  horsepower,  compared  to  the 
1953  Plymouth's  six  cylinders  developing 
100  horsepower.  Right  from  the  start 
there's  very  little  difference. 

Compression  ratios  are  comparable,  with 
a  7.80: 1  for  the  Zephyr  against  Plymouth's 
7.1:1.  The  foreign  car.  naturally,  has  less 
engine  displacement,  but  by  only  a  meager 
62  cubic  inches. 

In  basic  dimensions,  the  Zephyr  has  a 
107-inch  wheclbase,  is  178.5  inches  in 
length,  68.8  inches  wide,  and  62  inches 
high.  In  contrast,  the  1953  Plymouth  has 
a  1  14-inch  wheelbase,  is  189  inches  long,  73 
inches  wide,  and  58  inches  high.  Not  a 
wide  margin  of  difference,  is  there?  Ex- 
amine the  basic  silhouettes,  and  the  used 
car's  similarity  becomes  even  more  con- 
vincing. 

The  strength  of  the  foreign  car's  use- 
fulness is  in  gas  mileage,  and  the  Zephyr 
claims  up  to  25  miles  per  gallon.  Only  a 
short  breath  behind  is  the  Plymouth  with 
22  m.p.g.  With  the  Zephyr  priced  at  about 
$2,200,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  driving  to  equal 
the  savings  you'd  have  by  investing  in  the 
used  model. 

The  1953  Plymouth  also  gains  stature 
in  its  trunk  room  and  added  interior 
comfort  (it's  a  foot  longer  and  wider, 
even  though  the  Zephyr  is  listed  as  a 
six-passenger  car),  which  certainly 
places  it  on  even  footing  with  the  for- 
eign car. 

Another  used  car  in  demand  is  the 
1952   Chevrolet.   Let's   examine  some 
specifications  in  comparison  with  an- 
other  top   popular  European  favorite 
(Coiiliniied  on  page  46) 
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F.  G.  W  alton  Smith,  John  Bethell,  and 
James  Robertson  won  the  five-day  meet 
with  a  total  of  six  tuna  weighing  2,949 
pounds.  The  Argentina  team  took  second 
place  witii  six  fish  totaling  2,403  pounds. 
Robertson  of  the  Bahamas  team  yanked 
in  a  monster  w  eighing  662  pounds,  the  fifth 
largest  in  Cat  Cay  history,  a  fabulous  place 
where  all  fish  seem  to  be  king-size. 

A  TIP  FROM  H.W  illard  AIcBrayer,  12659 
Bradley  Ave.,  San  Fernando,  Calif.  "1  reall>' 
prefer  lemon  juice  with  my  fish  when  I 
eat  them,"  he  says,  "but  when  I  go  after  the 
crafty  ones  in  still  water,  I  always  take 
along  some  cube  sugar.  A  clove  hitch  in 
my  fishing  line  around  a  cube  (just  above 
the  leader)  gives  me  all  the  weight  I  need 
for  casting.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  leaves  my  bait  float- 
ing weightless." 

ONE  OF  THE  HOTTEST  of  the  all-fiber- 
glass boats  is  the  \^anguard  line,  now  being 
handled  by  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies.  Six  models  make 
up  the  1958  ofl^ering.  They  include  the  14' 
Runabout  at  $695  complete;  14'  Fisherman 
at  $5.55;  the  complctcl>-  equipped  15'  Run- 
about at  ,$950;  the  15'  Utility  at  S925;  the 
15'  Fishing  model  for  $685;  and  a  big, 
roomy  17'  Offshore  Fisherman  at  $1195 
that's  especiall)'  designed  for  big-water 
work.  Equipment  on  the  15'  Satellite  Run- 
about (this  )car"s  most  popular  model)  is 
deluxe,  with  polycurve  windshield,  two- 
tone  upholstery,  running  lights,  chart  com- 
partments, complete  hardw  are,  and  steering 
controls.  For  more  information  and  a  free 
full-color  brochure  write  to:  Peninsular 
l-ibcrylass  Products,  950  W.  20th  Street, 
I  lialcah,  Fla. 


WILLIAM  HAUBERT,  of  1646  Putnam 
.\\e.,  Brookh  n  27,  N.V.,  is  an  eel  fisher- 
man. He  catches  eels  in  Jamaica  Bay,  N.Y. 
He  saj  s  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  anchor  your 
boat  fore  and  aft  about  100  feet  off  the 
meadow  s,  then  cast  \ our  bait  in  toward 
shore  and  still-fish,  don't  jig.  To  get  the  eel 
off  \our  hook,  he  advises,  just  rig  up  a  tight 
w  ire  from  oarlock  to  oarlock  and  place  a 
basket  beneath  it.  When  you  catch  an  eel, 
just  pull  him  and  the  hook  against  the  wire. 
He  w  ill  unhook'  himself  and  drop  off  into 


the  basket.  It  seems  the  pressure  >  ou  exert, 
plus  the  eel's  own  efforts,  disengages  the 
barb  in  his  mouth,  and  he  just  falls  off  the 
hook.  No  slime  on  your  hands,  no  cussin'. 
First  good  tip  we've  had  on  getting  an  eel 
off  the  hook.  Our  way  was  to  conk  Mr. 
Eel  over  the  head  with  a  mallet,  then  un- 
hook him.  Bill  Haubcrt's  w  a\'  sounds  better. 

A  NEW  IDEA  in  chum  lures  is  the 
Cetzem  odor  lure  which  attracts  fish  by 
smell.  The  odors  are  put  into  a  special 
emulsion  which  disperses  itself  gradually 
as  it  enters  the  w  ater.  Getzcm  spreads  its 
odors  throughout  the  water  for  distances 
up  to  75  feet.  The  manufacturer  claims  it 
gets  down  to  the  deepest  depth  where 
many  of  the  big  ones  feed.  You  apply  it 
directly  to  the  bait  or  lure  you  are  using. 
It  is  available  in  seven  different  "flavors"— 
catfish  Getzem,  trout  Getzem,  carp  Get- 
zem,  and  a  flavor  for  all  other  fresh  w  ater 
fish.  One  also  for  salt  water  fish.  Sells  for 
$1  a  tube.  Specify  what  fla\or.  AV'ritc  to 
Norkin  Laboratories,  Dept.  AL-N,  811 
A\'yandotte,  St.,  Kansas  City,  iMo. 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  for  autumn  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  fall  foliage  is  of  course  beau- 
tiful, and  the  fishing  for  ouananiche  (a 
slim,  landlocked  salmon)  is  fabulous  in  the 
Lac  St.  Jean  area.  Further  north  the  big 
lakes  offer  great  northern  pike  of  .?0  lb.  or 
better  until  the  ice  comes.  In  the  area  of 
Roberval  and  St.  Felicien  jou  can  hunt 
bull  moose  or  bear  by  canoe,  truck,  or  sea- 
plane. Panridge,  mallards,  teal,  and  Canada 
geese  are  also  available  on  the  tidal  flats  of 
He  aux  Grues  in  the  St.  Law  rence  Ri\  er, 
40  miles  from  Quebec.  Write  A.  J.  Lalle- 
mand.  Province  of  Quebec,  1499  Bishop 
St.,  Suite  No.  5,  .Montreal,  Canada,  for 
more  details. 

EMMA  JANE  SCHAEBERLE,  44  South 
Pine  St.,  York,  Pa.,  uses  her  w  omaii's  wiles 
to  catch  fish.  "Practically  any  fish,"  she 
says,  "w  ill  be  attracted  by  a  shin>-  object. 
Try  crimping  a  bright  piece  of  metal 
around  the  sinker,  or  string  four  or  fi\e 
sparkling  beads  on  the  line.  Put  a  knot 
betw  een  each  bead  between  the  sinker  and 
the  hook." 

PETE  STRAUBE,  of  >2I2  AXoodland 
Blvd.,  Woodland  Beach,  Monroe,  Mich.,  is 
a  bow  and  arrow  man.  Pete  says  in  shoot- 
ing carp,  aim  under  the  fish  —  that  corrects 
the  illusion  caused  by  the  water.  And  he 
has  a  tip  for  bullhead  fishermen  who  fish 
at  night  and  don't  use  lanterns:  "Hook  a 
small  bell  on  \  our  rod  tip.  A\'hen  \ou  get  a 
bite,  the  bell  will  ring." 


WITH  BOATING  GROWING  so  fast 
that  even  the  manufacturers  of  outboards 
can't  tell  you  exacth"  how  many  million 
they  have  sold,  a  few  rules  of  the  marine 
road  might  come  in  handy: 

1.  Passing  head  on:  Keep  to  the  right; 
but  if  you  are  so  far  to  the  left  of  the 
approaching  boat  as  to  make  it  impractical 
to  swing  to  the  right,  hold  >'our  course. 
When  in  doubt,  slow  down  or  stop. 

2.  Passing  from  the  rear:  You  can  pass 
on  either  side,  but  be  sure  to  gi\  e  the  boat 
ahead  plentv  of  leeway.  He  has  the  right- 
of-way.  Don't  tr\-  to  pass  until  it  is  safe. 

3.  Crossing  at  right  angles:  The  boat  oti 
the  right  has  the  right-of-w  a\'  and  the 
boat  on  the  left  must  respect  that  right. 


4.  Anchoring  in  the  channels:  It  is  against 
the  law  to  block  navigation  channels. 

5.  Right-of-w  ay:  .Sailboats  ha\  e  the  right- 
of-way  over  power  l)t)ats  in  the  majority 
of  instances. 

6.  Emergency:  Rules  can  be  brolan  le- 
gally in  the  case  of  an  absolute  emergency 
if  departure  from  the  rules  is  needed  to 
avert  a  collision. 

7.  Distress  signal:  Need  help?  ,\IaUe  any 
kind  of  signal  that  w  ill  attract  attention. 

8.  Signals:  Horn  or  w  histle  signals  tell 
another  boat  \  our  intentions.  They  are  to 
be  used  only  when  necessary.  One  blast 
signifies  your  intention  to  go  right  (star- 
board), two  blasts  signif\-  going  to  left 
(port).  \A'hen  passing  from  behind,  one 
blast  means  you  w  ant  to  pass  on  the  right, 
tw  o  blasts  on  the  left.  I'i\  e  or  more  short, 
rapid  bla.sts  is  the  danger  signal.  When  )  ou 
answer  a  signal,  you  signify  you  understand 
it.  Always  answer  w  ith  the  same  signal 
given.  If  in  doubt  gi\  e  the  danger  signal. 

In  fog,  mist,  or  snow,  proceed  slowly 
and  give  one  long  blast  e\  ery  minute.  If 
anchored  in  the  fog,  strike  the  bell  rapidh- 
at  sufficient  interx  als  to  indicate  \  <iur 
presence. 

TWO  OLDTIME  conrributois  send  in 
ideas.  Gordon  L.  Strobeck,  of  Box  221,  Ir- 
win, Pa.,  sa\s,  "Make  it  a  habit  to  carry  a 
pair  of  shoelaces  in  \our  pocket.  Then 
when  you  go  fishing  and  forget  \our 
stringer,  you  have  a  read\  -made  one  at 
hand.  The  tips  make  it  eas\-  to  pass  the 
'stringer'  through  the  gills  of  the  fish."  And 
Dick  Fox,  of  408  \\'.  Camiibell  St.,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  111.,  thinks  it's  a  good  plan  to 
take  along  a  half-do/en  plastic  bags  w  hen 
>'ou  go  fishing  or  hunting.  He  says  they 
are  good  to  transport  bloody  game  or  slimy 
fish. 

"WHEN  CASTING  w  itn  a  spinning 
reel,"  sa> s  Mrs.  L.  I>.  Jones,  of  Box  116, 
Center  Point,  Tex.,  "if  jou  arc  using  an 
open  t\  pe  reel,  allow  ample  time  for  hook 
to  hit  bottom  before  clicking  your  bale." 
{CoiitiiiiicJ  on  jhigc  49) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


MINNESOTA  MOVES  UP  PAYMENT 
OF  ITS  KOREA  BONUS: 

The  Minnesota  legislature,  in  a 
special  session,  has  voted  to  pay  its 
Korea  bonus  immediately. . .Original  law 
provided  for  payment  to  begin  next  Janu- 
ary...For  applications  and  further  info, 
v/rite;  Commissioner  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans  Service  Bldg. ,   St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

ARMY  UNIFORMS  MAY  BE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  VETERANS  ORGANIZATIONS: 

When  the  U.   S.  Army  changes  its  uni- 
form this  October,  the  supply  of  the 
present  uniforms  may  become  available  for 
veterans  organizations  for  use  of  their 
ceremonial  squads .. .Authority  for  this 
already  exists,   but  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution is  still  to  be  licked... De- 
fense Dep't  is  thrashing  that  problem  out 
now,  and  "Newsletter"  will  report  the 
final  verdict. 

MAJOR  VETERANS'  LAWS 
PASSED  BY  85th  CONGRESS: 

The  85th  Congress  neared  its  end  as 
July  moved  in... It  convened  in  Jan.  1957, 
and  was  expected  to  adjourn  early  in 
August,  1958... With  a  few  weeks  left, 
here  is  the  record  of  the  85th  Congress 
on  major  bills  affecting  veterans. 

These  maj  or  laws  affecting  veterans 
were  passed  in  the  last  two  years : 

(1)  Public  Law  85-24;  Suspended  pen- 
sion payments  to  veterans  imprisoned  for 
felonies  or  misdemeanors,  suspension 
beginning  on  61st  day  of  incarceration. 

(2)  Public  Law  85-56:  Made  a  single 
law  of  previous  laws  governing  monetary 
awards  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

(3)  Public  Law  85-109:  Ended  deduc- 
tion of  veterans  compensation  from  Social 
Security  disability  benefits   (but  not  de- 
duction of  veterans'  pensions). 

(4)  Public  Law  85-168:  Increased 
rates  of  service-connected  compensation 
to  veterans,  effective  Oct.  1,  1957. 

(5)  Public  Law  85-171:  Permitted  for- 
warding VA  chec]:s  if  addressee  has  moved. 

(6)  Public  Law  85-209:  Redefined  a 
veteran's  v/idov;  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sion purposes,   removing  some  hardships 
imposed  by  previous  definition. 


(7)  Public  Law  85-311:  Excluded  state 
veterans'   bonuses  from  counting  as  income 
affecting  the  receipt  of  such  veterans' 
benefits  as  are  based  on  limited  income. 

(8)  Public  Law  85-364:  Partially  re- 
vitalized the  dying  GI  home  loan  program 
by... (a)   raising  veterans'   interest  rate 
%  percent ... (b)   strengthening  the  VA 
direct  loan  program. ..( c )  liberalizing 
construction  credit... (d)    extending  the 
WW2  GI  loan  program  to  July  25,  1960... 
(e)   re-enforcing  the  secondary  mortgage 
market,  and  other  provisions. 

(9)  Public  Law  85-425:  Improved  pen- 
sions of  veterans,  and  dependents  of  vet- 
erans, of  wars  earlier  than  WWl... Pro- 
vided federal  pension  to  veterans  (and 
their  widows)   of  Confederate  service. 

(11)   Other  laws,  having  more  limited 
application  or  essentially  technical  in 
nature  were  also  passed  in  the  field  of 
veterans'  legislation. 

BILLS  PASSED  BY  ONE  HOUSE  ONLY: 

The  following  veterans'   bills  had 

been  passed  by  one,  but  not  both,  of  the 
houses  of  the  85th  Congress,  up  to  the 
first  week  of  July: 

These  had  passed  the  House  but  not 
the  Senate : 

(1)  F^R76 :  Providing  that  a  veteran 
entitled  to  statutory  awards  of  §47 
monthly  for  two  or  more  specific  disa- 
bilities shall  receive  each  of  them, 
rather  than  one  only. 

(2)  HR8369  :  To  provide  money  to  repay 
to  veterans  sums  collected  from  them  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  protec- 
tion given  them  under  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Act  of  1941-42. . .Pursuant 
to  Supreme  Court  decision  that  VA  had  no 
right  to  collect  for  such  protection 
given  through  1942. 

(3)  HR9700:  Providing  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  into  a  single  act. 

(4)  HR11081:  To  increase  veterans' 
burial  allowance  from  |150  to  $250. 

(5)  HR11382:  Permitting  Korea  veter- 
ans with  Special  NSLI  Term  Insurance  to 
convert  it  to  a  permanent  plan  of  insur- 
ance. 
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(6)  HR11577:  Broadens  disability 
protection  of  Nat'l  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. 

(7)  HR1264:  Providing  that  a  veteran 
hospitalized  for  tuberculosis  shall  meet 
the  disability  requirement  for  a  pension 
immediately,  rather  than  after  6  months 
as  at  present. 

These  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
but  not  the  House : 

S166:  Extends  WW2  education  and 
training  privilege  to  veterans  who  only 
became  eligible  through  changes  in  their 
records  after  the  original  education  and 
training  program  had  expired. 

S1698:  Extends  time  of  filing  for 
Korea  mustering-out  pay  to  July  16,  1959 
...Original  period  expired  in  1956. 

Other  veterans  bills  of  more  limited 
application,   or  of  technical  interest 
only,  also  had  passed  one  but  not  both 
Houses . 

MAJOR  VETERANS  BILLS  REPORTED  OUT: 

The  following  bills  had  been  reported 
out  of  committees  by  the  first  week  of 
July,  and  were  due  to  come  before  the 
House  or  Senate  for  floor  action  —  not 
having  yet  passed  either  house: 

HR5930:  To  extend  educational  aid  be- 
yond high  school  to  children  whose  vet- 
eran parent  has  been  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  war  service ...  The 
present  War  Orphans  Education  Act  gives 
GI-Bill-type  educational  aid  to  children 
of  veterans  dead  of  war  service. 

HR1143:  Extends  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection for  multiple  sclerosis 
from  two  to  three  years  after  war  serv- 
ice . 

KR10461 :  Adjusts  compensation  for 
war-incurred  loss  of  eyesight  in  some 
cases  where  those  with  more  vision  im- 
pairment receive  less  compensation  than 
others  with  less  vision  impairment. 

MAJOR  VETERANS  BILLS  NOT  REPORTED  OUT: 

The  following  bills  had  not  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee  by  the  first  week 
in  July  (subjects  are  given  rather  than 
bill  numbers,  as  several  similar  bills 
often  cover  the  same  subject)  : 

SOCIAL  SECURITY:  Bills  to  end  deduct- 
ing veterans'  pensions,  and  other  dis- 
ability benefits,  from  Social  Security 
disability  benefits. 

PENSIONS  :... (a)   Eliminate  require- 
ment that  a  WW2  or  Korea  veteran  must 
have  had  a  service-connected  disability 
in  order  for  his  widow  or  orphans  to 
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get  pension  for  his  non-service-con- 
nected death... thus  making  their  death 
pension  eligility  the  same  as  for  WWl 
widows  and  orphans. 

(b)  Increase  amount  of  disability 
and  death  pensions. 

(c)  Raise  income  limitation  govern- 
ing pension  eligibility. 

(d)  Base  pension  eligibility  of 
veterans  over  65  on  their  income  only, 
eliminating  disability  and  unemploya- 
bility  requirements  at  that  age. 

(e)  Let  veterans  or  their  depend- 
ents waive  part  or  all  of  any  retire- 
ment pay  due  them  in  order  to  come 
within  income  ceilings  for  pensions. 

(f)  Exempt  $3,000  of  commercial 
life  insurance  death  claims  from  count- 
ing as  income  that  tends  to  disqualify 
a  veteran's  widow  for  death  pension. 

INSURANCE:  Re-open  for  one  year  op- 
portunity for  war  veterans  who  lack  it 
to  buy  government  contract  life  insur- 
ance . 

WAR  ORPHANS:  Remove  minimum  age 
limit  of  18  years  from  provisions  that 
provide  restorative  training  for  handi- 
capped children  of  veterans  who  died  of 
war  service. 

SENATE  VETERANS  COMMITTEE:  Create  a 
committee  on  veterans  affairs  in  the 
Senate . 

RETRACTION: 

"Newsletter"  retracts  herewith  the 
favorable  June  item  about  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Information  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C....The  usual  standards 
of  "Newsletter"  suffered  in  publishing 
the  item... This  Center's  literature 
gives  impression  it  is  an  active  agent  to 
help  you  secure  a  high-paid  maritime 
job... What  it  actually  does  is  try  to 
sell  those  who  write  to  it  6  duplicat- 
ing machine  pages  of  rather  common  in- 
formation about  the  merchant  marine  for 
the  surprising  price  of  $2... It  doesn't 
tell  you  you  are  getting  only  6  pages 
until  you've  paid  your  $2... Those  who 
think  this  will  help  them  get  a  high- 
paid  merchant  marine  job  are  entitled 
to  that  opinion. 

The  Center  has  also  sent  bulletins 
to  post  commanders  to  put  on  their  bul- 
letin boards,  suggesting  high-paid 
maritime  jobs  for  post  members... 
"Newsletter"  knows  of  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  posted,  and  apologizes 
for  publishing  the  June  item. . .Merchant 
Marine  jobs  are  scarce  now. 
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Chicago  Set  for  40th  Nat'l 

Legion  Convention,  Sept.  1-4 


The  American  Legion  heads  tor  Chi- 
cago for  its  4()th  annual  Nat'l  Con- 
vention, where,  on  Labor  Day,  Sept. 
L  1958  the  Legion  will  kick  off  its 
annual  national  conclave  by  staging  its 
Grand  Parade  in  an  all-day  review 
down  Chicago's  Michigan  A\enue. 
Parade 

From  early  morning  until  far  into 
the  night,  state  delegations  of  The 
American  Legion  with  their  bands, 
bugle  corps,  drum  majorettes,  firing 
squads,  color  guards,  drill  teams,  floats, 
and  just  plain  Legionnaires  will  pass 
the  reviewing  stand  where  Nat'l  Com- 
mander John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  will  t;ike 
their  salutes  in  his  home  city. 
Chicago's  5th 

The  1958  Convention  will  offer  a 
certain  solace  to  Chicago,  which  was 
denied  the  first  Convention  in  1919  as 
a  token  of  the  resentment  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  St.  Louis  caucus  of  that 
year  toward  the  pro-German  sentiments 
of  Chicago's  Mavor,  Big  Bill  Thompson, 
during  WWl. 

With  the  1958  Convention,  Chicago 
will  have  become  the  "most-conven- 
tioned"  city,  American  Legion-wise.  It 
will  be  Chicago's  fifth,  the  (3ther  four 
having  been  there  in  1933,  1939,  1944 
and  1945.  The  last  two  set  Chicago 
aside  as  the  only  city  to  host  a  Legion 
Nat'l  Convention  two  years  in  a  row. 

Miami,  until  this  year,  was  tied  with 
Chicago  as  a  leading  host  to  the 
Legion,  four  Nat'l  Conventions  having 
been  held  there  -  in  1934,  1948,  1951 
and  1955.  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
have  each  had  three  Legion  conven- 
tions, while  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  St.  Louis  have  had  two. 

Other  Nat'l  Convention  sites  have 
been,  with  one  convention  each,  Min- 
neapolis; New  Orleans;  St.  Paul;  Paris; 
San  Antonio;  Louisville;  Detroit;  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Milwaukee;  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  Atlantic  City. 

Legionnaires  will  find  a  strapping 
big,  old-fashioned  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. Except  for  the  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion, held  in  boiling  heat  in  1953,  no 
convention  has  been  held  away  from 
the  seaboards  since  the  Legion  reached 
its  multi-million  post-WW2  member- 
."ihip. 


Chicago  is  the  hulj  of  the  tremen- 
dous American  Legion  membership  of 
the  midwest,  and  will  attract  thousands 
of  Legionnaires  from  Ohio  to  North 
Dakota,  from  Minnesota  to  Arkansas 
for  whom  the  coastal  conventions  have 
been  just  a  bit  too  far. 

With  hundreds  of  Cook  County 
Legionnaires  working  on  scores  of 
committees  under  his  direction,  James 
P.  Ringley,  of  Chicago,  president  and 
l^oard  chairman  of  The  American 
Legion  19.58  Nat'l  Convention  Corpo- 
ration says: 

"Our  goal  is  the  greatest  convention 
in  American  Legion  history.  Every  day 
brings  us  closer  to  this  objective." 

The  Convention  Corporation,  estab- 
lished each  year  to  undertake  respon- 
sibility for  the  annual  convention,  has 
been  working  full  steam  since  early 
winter  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
big  September  climax  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Under  Ringley  these  Chicago  Le- 
gionnaires —  all  prominent  business  ex- 
ecutives—have masterminded  the  plan- 
ning: vice  president  Perce  Brautigam; 
\ice  chairman  Clarence  E.  Cross,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  Harold  A.  Cinn- 


mins;   secretaiy,   Kenneth   A.  Gra\es; 
treasurer,  Maynard  K.  Hillstrom. 
I  he  City 

Chicago  is  well  geared  to  handk'  tiie 
country's  biggest  annual  con\ention. 
Second  biggest  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000 
and  an  area  of  213  square  miles,  it  is 
ser\ed  by  20  railroad  trunk  lines,  17 
airlines,  ninnerous  steamship  lines  and 
some  500  truck  carrier  lines. 

It  accommodates  more  than  17  mil- 
lion visitors  each  year.  Last  year  it 
handled  conventions  and  trade  shows 
that  drew  1,200,000  out-of-towners. 
More  than  6  million  people  \  acationed 
in  Chicago  last  year,  and  almost  10 
million  made  business  trips  there. 
Hotels 

Although  no  single  group  as  big  as 
the  Legion  convened  there  at  one  time, 
Chicago  is  ready  for  the  biggest.  It  has 
1,400  hotels  with  135,000  rooms.  Tlie 
huge  Morrison  Hotel  will  be  the  hub 
of  Legion  activities  in  the  famous 
downtown  Loop.  It  will  house  the  Na- 
tional Headc[uarters  of  The  American 
Legion  during  the  convention,  as  well 
as  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
the  Eight  and  Forty. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  will  be  at  tfie 
Sherman  Hotel,  also  in  the  Loop. 

In  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  ot  the 
Ililton-Statler  cliain,  Chicago  boasts 
the  largest  hotel  in  the  world.  The  25- 


CHICAGO,  CONVENTION  CITY 


jf  Chicago's  Loop  and  Lake  Mitliinan. 
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story  Conrad  Hilton,  with  3,000  rooms, 
is  kept  up  by  2,000  employees,  and  has 
a  14-story  service-building  to  house  its 
behind-the-scenes  operation. 

The  national  officers  and  distin- 
guished guests  will  be  quartered  in  the 
Palmer  House. 

The  National  Commander's  Dinner  is 
set  for  the  Terrace  Casino  of  the  Mor- 
rison Hotel,  the  evening  of  Tues.  Sept.  2. 
Food  &  Shops 

Broad  Michigan  Avenue  is  lined 
with  enough  exclusive  shops  and  de- 
partment stores  to  satisfy  any  Legion- 
naire's wife,  while  the  many  downtown 
streets  leading  into  or  off  of  the  Loop 
have  that  variety  of  shops  and  stores 
known  only  to  the  largest  cities. 

Eateries  in  the  Loop  area  range 
from  the  common  garden  variety  of 
cafeteria  and  greasy  spoon  to  the  fancy 
night  clubs  with  their  own  special 
motifs,  specialty  menus,  and  top-flight 
entertainment  and  music. 

Spread  about  the  city  are  168  parks 
and  two  famous  zoos,  many  museums, 
art  galleries,  opera  houses,  concert 
halls,  science  academies  and  music  con- 
servatories. The  Buckingham  Memorial 
Fountain  in  Grant  Park  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest. 

Rare  is  the  Legion  businessman  who 
cannot  find  something  to  add  to  his 
"shoptalk"  in  Chicago  if  he  looks  for 
it  Chicago  is  a  center  for  nearly  every 
business  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world  leader  in  several.  It  is  the  world's 
largest  grain  and  produce  market,  has 


the  largest  livestock  yards  in  existence, 
is  the  world's  leading  mail-order  cen- 
ter, leads  the  country  in  industrial  re- 
search with  1200  laboratories.  It's  Mer- 
chandise Mart  is  the  nation's  biggest 
commercial  building.  More  food  from 
farms  is  assembled,  processed  and 
wholesaled  in  Chicago  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  academic  minded  Legion- 
naire there  are  20  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  visit  and  more  than  200  tech- 
nical schools. 


$1,500  GOLDEN  DRUM,  tropliy  for  win- 
ning Senior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  at  Le- 
gion Nat  l  Cou\  entiou  in  Chicago,  is  exhib- 
ited by  Sonia  Herrar,  fresliman  and  drum 
maiorette   at   Butler   Uni\<^rsity,  Indiana. 


MEETING  HALL 


The  Chicago  Stadium,  where  Legion  business  sessions  will  be. 
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Huge  Soldier  Field,  with  its  more 
than  100,000  seats— where  Red  Grange 
galloped  and  where  Gene  Tunney  took 
the  "long  count"  in  his  second  match 
with  Jack  Dempsey  —  will  serve  as  the 
arena  for  the  Legion's  famous  pageant, 
the  annual  Senior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  contest. 
Pageants 

Said  by  Hollywood  choreographers 
to  be  America's  most  stunning  and 
colorful  spectacle  of  music  and  march- 
ing, the  finals  of  the  Senior  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  contest  will  be  held  in 
Soldier  Field  at  6  p.m.  Aug.  31. 

The  drama  of  the  pageant  will  be 
intense,  as  the  eastern  corps  try  to 
regain  their  former  prestige  not  only 
from  the  champion  Skokie  Indians  of 
Illinois,  but  from  a  host  of  midwestern 
corps  that  seldom  make  the  trip  to  the 
seaboard  conventions. 

Complete  list  of  national  contests 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  conven- 
tion follows: 

1  —  Junior  Sponsored  Drum  and  Bu- 
gle Corps  Contest,  9:00  a.m.,  August 
30  at  Hanson  Park  on  Fullerton  Ave- 
nue. 

2  —  American  Legion  Band  Contest, 
1:00  p.m.  August  30,  Grant  Park  Band 
Shell  and  Hutchinson  Park. 

3  —  Junior  Sponsored  Band  Contest, 
same  place  at  2:00  p.m.  August  30. 

4  —  American  Legion  Color  Guard 
Contest.  2:00  p.m.  August  30  at  But- 
ler Field,  Grant  Park. 

.5  —  American  Legion  Drum  and  Bu- 
gle Corps  Preliminary  Contest,  9:00 
a.m.  August  31  at  Soldier  Field. 

6  —  American  Legion  Firing  Scjuad 
Contest,  10:00  a.m.  August  31  at  But- 
ler Field,  Grant  Park. 

7  —  Junior  Sponsored  Color  Guard 
Contest,  1:00  p.m.  August  31,  Butler 
Field,  Grant  Park. 

8  —  American  Legion  Chorus  Con- 
test, 2:30  p.m.  Augu,st  31,  Prudential 
Building  Auditorium,  Randolph  and 
Stetson  Drives. 

9  —  Parade  of  Champions  and  Amer- 
ican Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
Final  Contest.  6:00  p.m.  August  31, 
Soldier  Field. 

Program 

Starting  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  2,  the  bus- 
iness sessions  of  the  convention  will 
meet  for  three  days,  through  Thursday, 
Sept.  4,  in  Chicago  Stadium,  scene  of 
the  1952  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Outstanding  speakers  slated  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  include  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  of  Missouri, 
who  is  scheduled  to  talk  to  the  delegates 
and  their  guests  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  3. 

0  ^  Thursdav,  Sept.  4,  Governor  of 
Puerto   Rico   Luis   Munoz-Marin,  will 


appear  in  the  inorning  for  an  address 
to  the  delegates. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  opening 
day,  Sept.  2,  had  not  been  definitely 
scheduled  at  presstime  for  these  words. 
Convention  officials  were  awaiting  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  the  President. 

The  business  of  the  con\  ention  up  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  final  day  will  be 
to  act  on  resolutions  properly  brought 
before  the  convention.  All  resolutions 
will  be  referred  to  specialized  con^'en- 
tion  committees,  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects of  resolution  assigned  to  them.  The 
convention  committees  will  meet  on  the 
days  preceding  the  convention  and  pre- 
]iare  reports  on  all  resolutions  referred 
to  them. 

\\'hen  the  convention  committees  re- 
port to  the  whole  convention,  the  3,000- 
l)lus  delegates  will  then  adopt,  reject, 
amend  or  table  the  action  on  resolu- 
tions recommended  by  the  convention 
committees. 

it  will  be  a  heavy  year  for  resolutions, 
as  all  existing  American  Legion  legisla- 
ti\e  mandates  expire  with  the  end  of 
the  8.5th  Congress.  Only  legislative  -es- 
olutions  newly  passed  will  be  in  effect 
when  the  86th  Congress  convenes  in 
January. 

In  force  for  the  first  time  at  the  1958 
convention  will  be  a  lesolution  passed 
last  X'car  specifically  requiring  that  any 
resolution  calling  for  legislative  action 
must  be  germane  to  one  of  the  major 
programs  of  The  American  Legion.  En- 
forcement of  this  resolution  may  assist 
in  the  screening  of  the  large  number  of 
legislative  resolutions  expected  to  come 
before  the  convention. 

Elections 

On  the  final  day  of  the  convention, 
Thursday,  Sept.  4,  the  delegates  will 
elect  national  officers  for  1958-59,  in- 
cluding a  National  Commander,  five 
National  \'ice  Commanders  and  a  Na- 
tional Chaplain. 

Among  a  large  number  of  candidates 
for  National  Commander  endorsed  by 
their  departments,  some  are  shooting  for 
future  years.  At  least  two,  however, 
have  appeared  at  department  conven- 
tions this  >'ear  and  asked  for  support 
for  election  to  the  National  Comman- 
dership  this  September.  They  are  Pres- 
ton J.  Moore  of  Post  129,  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  and  Truman  Wold  of  Post  29, 
^Vatford  City,  North  Dakota. 

The  big  convention  will  actually  cm- 
brace  four  different  conventions.  Be- 
sides The  American  Legion  National 
Con\'cntion,  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  The  Eight  and  Forty  and  the 
Forty  and  Eight  will  hold  their  conven- 
tions in  Chicago  at  the  same  time. 

The  Auxiliary  will  hold  its  famous 
All-States  Dinner  in  the  Casino  Terrace 
of  the  M,)rrison  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
night,  Sept.  8,  with  1300  guests  ex- 
pected. 


Like  the  Legion  itself,  the  Forty  and 
Eight  will  also  hold  its  own  big  parade. 
The  405:8  parade,  with  its  locomotives, 
box  cars,  bands,  drum  corps,  trick  vehi- 
cles comedy  stunts  and  booming  toy 
cannon  will  come  off  on  State  Street, 
Tuesday  night,  Sept.  2. 

Among  Chicago  American  Legion 
posts  readying  themselves  to  extend 
hospitality  to  \isiting  Legionnaires  is 
Taylor  Post  47,  3212  North  Broadway, 
Chicago.  "From  the  basement,  where 
there  is  a  swimming  pool,  to  the  roof 
of  its  3-story  clubrooms.  Post  #47  has 
readied  itself  to  play  host  to  \  isiting  del- 
egates. The  pool  and  the  bowling  alleys 
are  only  two  of  the  things  to  make  the 
delegates'  stay  in  Chicago  memorable," 
the  Post  has  announced. 
Tax  Deduction 

Legionnaires  attending  the  conven- 
tion in  an  official  capacity  are  reminded 
that  their  normal  trax  el  expenses  qualify 
as  charitable  deductions  on  their  1958 
federal  income  tax  to  the  extent  such 
expenses  are  borne  b\'  themseh  es.  The 
pertinent  ruling  is  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Revised  Ruling  57-327,  of  Julv 
15,  1957. 

CAPITOL  HILL: 

Ln(e  Actions 

American  Legion  officials  were  busy 
in  June  on  behalf  of  Legion  mandates 
in  the  Congress. 

With  many  important  bills  still  hang- 
ing fire  as  the  85th  Congress  nearcd 
its  end  (see  summary  in  Newsletter, 
page  27),  National  Commander  John 
S.  Gleason,  Jr.  called  on  Rep.  Olin  E. 
Teague  (Tex.)  chmn  of  the  House  \'et- 
erans  Affairs  Committee  on  Saturday, 
June  7. 

I\ep.  Teague  told  Commander  Glea- 
son that  the  veterans  hospital  situation 
{American  Legion  Magazine,  Juh'. 
1958,  pp.  31-32)  was  demanding  top 
attention  currently. 

Rep.  Teague  said  he  had  had  an  an- 
swer from  the  President  to  his  letter  ask- 


ing if  the  Budget  Bureau  were  under- 
cutting the  \'A  hospitals  with  the  Presi- 
dent's knowledge  and  approval.  Teague 
did  not  feel  that  the  President's  letter 
had  answered  the  key  question. 

He  had  had  further  correspondence 
with  Sumner  Whittier,  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Afiaiis,  on  the  reduction  ot  hos- 
pital beds  by  undercutting  the  l)iidget 
and.  not  satisfied  with  the  information 
pro\  ided,  planned  to  start  new  hearings 
on  the  hospital  question  on  Tuesday, 
July  8. 

He  said  he  had  enumerated  a  list  of 
(inestions  to  \\'hittier  on  the  \eterans 
hospital  budgeting  practices  which  he 
would  like  Whittier  to  respond  to  during 
the  new  hearings.  Teague  pro\  ided  cop- 
ies of  his  correspondence  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  Whittier  to  The  American 
Legion. 

With  time  running  out  for  further 
legislation  on  other  matters,  Teague  ad- 
\  ised  Commander  Gleason  that  he  was 
s\mpathetic  to  the  bills  to  make  pension 
eligibility  for  WW2  and  Korea  widows 
the  same  as  for  WWl  widows,  and 
would  hold  hearings  on  them  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

With  reference  to  other  pending  pen- 
sion legislation  sponsoi  ed  by  the  Legion, 
Teague  told  Gleason  that  his  House 
Committee  was  currently  making  a 
broad  study  of  veterans  pensions  and 
would  not  report  out  pending  pension 
bills  until  the  study  is  completed  — 
certainly  not  this  summer. 

His  committee  might  have  some  leg- 
islation of  its  own  to  propose  on  veter- 
ans pensions  when  the  study  is  com- 
pleted, he  told  the  Commander. 

On  Jime  16,  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Di- 
rector John  J.  Corcoran  testified  before 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
in  fa\  (ir  of  five  bills. 

They  were: 
Multiple  Disabilities 

(a)  IIR  7088,  to  clarity  the  autiiority 
of  the  \'eterans  Administration  to  fix 
compensation,  in  excess  of  total  dis- 


ability  rates,  for  war  disabilities  in  which 
the  rate  provided  by  law  is  not  equitable 
in  view  of  the  severity,  type  or  natiue 
of  the  veterans  condition. 

The  question  applies  especially  in 
cases  of  severeh'  disabled  veterans  with 
multiple  disabilities. 

With  his  permission,  Corcoran  cited 
the  case  of  Douglas  B.  Davenport,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  seven  disabilities 
resulting  from  combat  wounds  in  WW2, 
the  sum  of  which  adds  up  to  280?  dis- 
ability on  the  VA  rating  schedule. 
Burial  Allowance 

(b)  HR  9671  (and  siiuikir  hills),  to 
increase  the  VA  burial  allowance  from 
$150  to  $250.  Corcoran's  testimony  was 
based  on  the  need  to  adjust  to  increased 
costs  since  the  last  change  in  the  rate, 
twelve  years  ago,  to  implement  the  exist- 
ing federal  policy  on  burial  allowances 
for  deceased  war  veterans. 

Sclerosis  &  Psychoses 

(c)  HR  9896,  to  extend  the  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  ( 1 )  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  (2)  chronic  func- 
tional psychosis  —  when  either  becomes 
10%  disabling  within  three  years  of  mili- 
tary service.  ( Such  presumptions  are  al- 
ways rebuttable  wheie  direct  e\idence 
of  non-service  origin  refutes  them.) 

Corcoran's  testimony  was  supported 
with  medical  opinion  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Sha- 
piro, Senior  Medical  Consultant  of  The 
American  Legion. 

Dr.  Shapiro  told  the  House  commit- 
tee that  multiple  sclerosis  is  so  slow  in 
its  onset  that  it  is  far  more  than  a  fair 
presumption  that  a  10%  disabling  con- 
dition within  three  >  ears  of  ser\  ice  had 
a  service  origin  undetected  at  the  time. 

He  cited  extensive  medical  evidence 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  including 
previous  testimony  given  by  himself  and 


by  Dr.  Leonard  Kurland  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  In  1951,  Dr.  Kur- 
land had  given  the  Committee  52  pages 
of  medical  testimony  which,  Dr.  Shapiro 
reminded  the  Committee,  supported 
The  American  Legion's  request  for  a 
three  year  presumptive  period.  (The 
House  passed  a  three-year  presumptive 
bill  in  1951,  but  it  was  reduced  to  two 
>ears  in  compromise  with  the  Senate.) 

The  slow  and  devious  onset  and  often- 
delayed  diagnosis  of  chronic  functional 
psychosis  also  justifies  a  three-year  pre- 
sumpti\  e  law  regarding  its  service  con- 
nection, where  unrebuttable  by  evidence 
of  a  different  origin.  Dr.  Shapiro  said. 

In  addition  to  his  own  medical  evi- 
dence, he  read  into  the  record  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Winfred  Overholser  in  sup- 
port of  this  view,  which  Dr.  Overholser 
had  previously  given  the  Committee  in 
1954. 

Dr.  Overholser,  Superintendent  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington  sup- 
plied the  testimony  in  his  capacity  as 
chairnian  of  The  American  Legion's 
Medical  Advisory  Board. 
Blindness 

(d)  HR  10461,  to  remove  inequities 
from  some  existing  compensation  rates 
for  certain  degrees  of  war  incurred 
blindness.  The  present  schedule,  Cor- 
coran told  the  Committee,  compensates 
some  veterans  with  seriously  impaired 
vision  less  than  others  with  better  vision. 
Survivors 

(e)  HR  10798,  to  permit  the  widows 
or  parents  of  deceased  veterans  who 
have  a  choice  of  either  PL  881  benefits 
or  the  older  death  compensation  bene- 
fits, to  alter  their  first  choice  at  their 
discretion. 

Corcoran  also  asked  that  veterans' 
children  be  allowed  the  same  privilege. 


He  pointed  out  that  not  only  do 
changing  circumstances  alter  the  bases 
for  the  first  selection,  but  that  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  complex  laws  can 
lead  to  an  unfair  first  choice. 

Under  present  law,  a  veteran's  sin- 
vivor  who  chooses  the  PL  881  benefits 
cannot  re\'oke  that  choice. 
Action. 

Before  July  1,  bills  on  three  of  the 
subjects  of  Corcoran's  testimony  were 
reported  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs.  They  were  HR1143, 
covering  3-year  presumption  of  service- 
connection  for  multiple  sclerosis; 
HR10461,  adjusting  compensation  for 
the  blind,  and  HR11081,  to  increase  the 
burial  allowance. 
Social  Security 

In  June,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  finally  held  hearings  on  sev- 
eral bills  before  it  to  stop  deducting 
various  benefits  received  by  former  ser\ - 
icemen  and  their  families  from  Social 
Security  disability  benefits. 

Among  the  benefits  deducted  from  the 
Social  Security  disability  awards  are: 
(a)  disabled  veterans  pensions;  (b) 
Armed  Forces  disability  retirement  pay 
and  (c)  pensions  and  compensation  to 
the  over-eighteen  disabled  children  of 
deceased  veterans. 

On  June  23,  Charles  W.  Stevens,  Asst. 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Director  of  The 
American  Legion  testified  for  the  bills 
against  the  deductions. 

Stevens  pointed  out  to  the  House 
Committee  that: 

(a)  There  is  no  relation  between  So- 
cial Security  and  the  veteran's  benefits 
deducted  from  Social  Security  disability 
awards. 

(b)  The  majority  of  the  people  who 
have  their  Social  Security  disability 
awards  diminished  or  wiped  out  under 
the  present  "offset"  law  are  disabled 
veterans  and  their  disabled  children. 

In  the  first  foin-  months  of  the  Social 
Securit}-  disabilit\  program,  he  pointed 
out,  20%  who  qualified  had  their  bene- 
fits reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  "oft- 
set."  Of  these,  86%  -  or  25,700  -  were 
veterans  disabled  enough  to  qualify  for 
Social  Security,  and  low  enough  in  total 
income  to  qualify  for  the  VA  pension. 

(c)  People  on  public  assistance  do 
not  have  their  welfare  payments  de- 
ducted from  their  Social  Securit\'  dis- 
ability awards,  so  that  the  present  "off- 
set" is  virtually  a  law  discriminating 
specifically  against  those  who  receive 
assistance  for  serving  their  country,  and 
exempting  those  who  receive  assistance 
not  based  on  any  service  to  the  nation. 

(d)  All  persons  affected  by  the  "off- 
set" are  permanently  and  totalh  dis- 
abled and  virtually  unable  to  earn  any- 
thing. 


SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


IT  WAS  A  COLD  DAY  late  last  spring  wlu-n  these  youngsters  of  Maryland's  Squadron  40, 
Sons  of  The  American  Legion,  huddled  for  their  photo  to  pro\e  that  the  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion  is  \ery  much  ali\e  at  Post  40,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.  A  drum  corps  has  just 
been  organized  from  the  total  of  46  boys  in  the  scjuadron.  The  Sons  of  The  American 
Legion  suffered  a  historical  reverse  when  VVW2  and  Korea  qualified  most  of  its  members 
to  be  full-fledged  Legionnaires.  No\\'  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion  are  coming  back 
with  a  new  generation  of  Legionnaires'  sons  enrolled  in  s(]u  idrons  in  m  in\  diflerent  areas. 
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(e)  The  total  benefit  that  the  seriously 
disabled  could  receive  from  the  two 
awards  together,  without  the-  offset,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  any- 
one disabled  enough  and  low  enough  in 
total  income  to  (jualif)-  for  tlie  benefits. 

HOSPITAL  WORK: 

The  Alcn  of  Lrhaiion 

Legionnaires  near  Lebanon,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  know  that  most  of  the  hospital 
\olunteers  who  aid  and  befriend  hospi- 
talized veterans  in  the  United  States  are 
women. 

They  know  too  that  in  addition  to  the 
splendid  serv  ices  rendered  b\  tlie  wom- 
en volunteers,  America's  hospitalized 
veterans  crave  male  companionship.  Es- 
peciall)'  those  in  hospital  wards  who 
have  seen  little  of  the  world  except  hos- 
pitals since  being  disabled  in  service 
seven,  fifteen,  forty-one  years  ago  —  and 


those  who  ha\  e  no  \  isits  from  friends  or 
relatives. 

What  the  Legionnaires  near  Lebanon 
are  doing  about  it  is  put  forth  in  the 
official  report  of  American  Legion  Field 
Representative  Peter  Toloczko  covering 
his  latest  report  on  the  X'eterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  at  Lebanon. 

Reported  Toloczko : 

"It  appears  that  tliis  hospital  has  one 
of  the  most  active  [local]  American  Le- 
gion representatives  .  .  .  Recently  he  set 
what  might  be  a  national  record  for  re- 
cruiting [male]  volunteers  when  he  per- 
suaded 22  male  Legionnaires  to  take  the 
Orientation  and  Indoctrination  Course 
[for  volunteer  hospital  workers]. 

"...  I  had  nc\  er  heard  of  22  men  tak- 
ing the  course  at  one  time.  Yet,  he  al- 
ready has  21  more  scheduled  to  take  the 
next  ct)urse  at  the  end  of  this  month 
[May,  J958].  From  alb  indications  he 


\\  ill  ha\  c  a  larger  class  than  the  first  one. 

"These  Legionnaires  represent  five 
Posts  in  the  area. 

"The  gentleman  responsible  for  this 
tremendous  eftort  is  Legionnaire  Nor- 
man Streicher  of  the  Annville  American 
Legion  Post.  He  put  into  eftect  with  a 
bang  the  program  outlined  in  Legion- 
naires Needed,  the  supplement  to  The 
American  Legion's  Handbook  for  Volun- 
teer Hospital  W orkcrs  which  stresses  the 
need  for  more  male  hospital  volunteers. 

"Through  these  efforts  there  has  been 
instituted  a  program  called  'Companion- 
ship Therapy'.  Individual  Legionnaires 
make  regular  visits  to  assigned  wards 
and  spend  several  hours  with  indi\  idual 
patients.  They  will  play  cribbage,  take 
walks,  discuss  hobbies,  accompany  pa- 
tients to  town,  etc. 

"In  a  nutshell,  they  meet  the  personal, 
lecreational,  social  or  spiritual  needs  of 
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patients  who  have  no  visitors  or  rela- 
tives to  call  on  them. 

"This  group  of  Legionnaires  will  also 
conduct  a  4-team  patients'  softball 
league  this  summer,  with  four  Legion- 
naires assigned  to  each  team  as  man- 
ager, coach,  and  two  umpires. 

"Judging  by  the  interest  shown  al- 
ready, we  are  quite  certain  that  the 
future  program  will  be  endless  and  the 
good  derived  limitless.  It  is  hoped  to 
carry  this  program  out  to  include  basket- 
ball, bowling  and  golf.' 

CIVIC  GROUPS: 

How  to  Use  Tliciii 

One  of  the  nations  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  a  great  charitable  project  suc- 
cessfulK'  utilizing  the  willing  services 
—  more  than  the  money  —  of  civic  or- 
ganizations like  The  American  Legion, 
the  Kiwanis,  Lions,  I-lotary,  Elks,  is  the 
Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  in  New 
York  City. 

Since  1877,  the  Fund  has  sent 
848,000  kids  from  the  teeming  city 
streets  of  New  York  to  spend  at  least 
two  weeks  at  a  summer  camp,  or  as 
guests  in  the  homes  of  country  people. 
There  the  children  get  a  new  and 
wholesome  look  at  life  and  a  bioader 
vision  of  what  America  means. 

Quite  a  few  prominent  people  today 
were  once  "Fresh  Air  kids '  from  New 
York's  streets,  such  as  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, former  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric —  one  of  the  Fund's  big  boosters 
(and  directors)  today. 

Possibly  no  other  l)ig  charitable  oi- 
ganization  in  the  country  has  so  fulh' 
realized  the  potential  of  willing  civic 
organizations  in  terms  of  their  man- 
power, rather  than  their  money,  as  has 
the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

Last  year,  the  Fund  sent  8.700  city 


youths  to  its  own  country  camps,  and 
9,304  to  country  homes  in  eastern  states 
from  West  Virginia  to  Maine. 

Although  dependent  for  its  great  suc- 
cess upon  the  help  of  civic  groups,  the 
Fund  does  not  ask  them  for  money.  It 
conducts  its  own  fund  drive,  powered 
by  such  famous  names  on  its  board  as 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Mary  Martin,  William  S.  Pale\',  Harold 
S.  Vanderbilt  and  others.  It  then  turns 
to  civic  groups  for  services  that  would 
exhaust  its  funds  if  it  were  to  pay  for 
them. 

Thus,  this  year  as  usual,  a  certain 
area  in  Brooklyn  was  assigned  a  quota 
of  400  of  its  most  underprivileged 
youngsters  to  sjiend  two  summer  weeks 
in  the  countrv. 

Who  would  find  the  400  youth?  Who 
would  certify  them  as  the  most  needy 
400?  Who,  indeed,  would  give  them  the 
necessar\'  plnsical  examinations?  Who 
would  put  clcjthes  on  the  backs  of  those 
kids  who  didn't  have  enough  clothes  to 
go  off  as  summer  guests? 

In  that  area  of  Brooklyn,  the  Kings 
County  American  Legion  assumed  the 
job. 

Legionnaire  druggist  Stanley  Tatten- 
baum,  for  30  years  an  ardent  Legion 
child  welfare  worker,  served  as  chair- 
man. To  him.  Legionnaires  in  each  sub- 
neighborhood  reported  kids  in  their 
blocks  most  worthy  of  selection.  Their 
needs  were  inspected,  the  Legion  found 
clothes  for  those  who  needed  them.  Fi- 
nally, on  one  day,  all  4()0-p]us  youthful 
candidates  were  given  their  medical  ex- 
amination free  by  Legionnaiie  Doctor 
Lawrence  LaValle  and  his  nurse,  as- 
sisted by  a  corps  of  24  Legionaires  and 
Auxiliaries  enlisted  by  Tattenbaum. 

Similarly,  throughout  New  York,  hun- 
dreds of  neighborhood  groups  and  or- 
ganizations select,  screen  and  examine 


the  (juota  of  Fresh  Air  kids  assigned 
their  areas. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  go  to  the 
Fund's  own  camps.  But  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  children  go  to  the  homes  of 
country  folk  in  more  than  1,700  rural 
towns  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Who  will  accept  them  in  1,700 
towns?  Who  will  find  homes  that  will 
take  in  the  city  cliildren  as  their  summer 
guests?  Who  will  see  that  the  right 
child  goes  into  the  right  home? 

The  answer  is  that  hundreds  of  civic 
groups  in  hundreds  of  places  do. 

Thus  in  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  this  year,  it 
is  American  Legion  Post  95  of  Bridge- 
ton,  which  is  the  Bridgeton  end  of  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund.  Chairman  is  former 
Post  Commander  Gilbert  T.  Tatman, 
who,  with  his  wife,  have  a  Fre.sh  Air 
kid  in  their  home  every  summer.  And  in 
more  than  1,700  eastern  towns  it  is  one 
civic  group  or  another  in  the  area  that 
renders  the  ser\ices  that  would  bank- 
rupt the  Fund  if  it  had  to  pay  for  them 
all. 

Groups  in  other  big  cities  which  wish 
to  study  the  remarkable  experience  ol 
the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  are 
welcome  to  write  or  visit  its  headquar- 
ters at  230  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.Y.,  says  its  Legionnaire  executive  di- 
rector Frederick  H.  Lewis. 

INSURANCE: 

59  Million  Dollars 

As  of  July  1,  more  than  26,000  Le- 
gionnaires had  certificates  indicating 
an  increase  in  their  personal  estates  by 
a  total  current  value  of  $59,636,500, 
through  coverage  under  The  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan. 

This  added  protection  for  their  wives 
and  children  was  the  result  of  26,514 
Legiomiaires  having  received  insurance 
certificates  under  the  Legion's  volun- 
tary plan  for  its  members  in  the  first  3 
months  of  its  existence. 

Based  on  their  average  age,  their 
average  insurance  was  $2,250  each  — 
at  a  flat  annual  premium  of  $12  each 
(except  $16  in  N.Y.  and  Puerto  Rico.) 

The  total  protection  on  July  1  was 
actually  higher  than  that,  since  about 
6,000  additional  applications  were  still 
in  the  works,  and  early  experience  in- 
dicated that  most  of  them  would  also 
be  approved. 

Total  applications  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  Legion  members' 
insurance  program  iiiunbered  32,986, 
according  to  the  July  1  report  of  the 
Insurance  Division  at  Nat'l  Hq. 
First  Death  Claims 

The  first  two  death  claims  under  the 
Legion  insurance  plan  were  filed  in 
May  and  June. 
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First  was  filed  by  tlie  widow  of  a 
66-yeai-old  Washington  state  Legion- 
naire who  died  of  a  heart  attack  May 
9,  nine  days  after  having  been  issued 
the  11, 765th  certificate.  For  his  $8 
premium  for  the  balance  of  1958  at  the 
time  he  applied,  his  widow  was  mailed 
a  $250  check  (based  on  his  age.) 

Second  was  a  5()-year-old  California 
veteran,  insured  as  of  May  1  for  $8  for 
the  balance  of  1958,  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  in  June.  Based  on  his  age,  his 
widow  rccei\es  a  check  for  $1,100. 
Coupon 

For  the  benefit  of  any  members  or 
veterans  eligible  for  membership  in  The 
American  Legion  interested  in  tlie 
American  Legion  Insinance  Plan,  a 
coupon  appears  on  the  facing  page  for 
receipt  of  descriptive  literatme. 

RETIREMENT: 

No  (iuuse  for  Bor(Mlom 

"No  Legionnaire  should  dread  the 
'enforced  idleness'  of  retirement,"  says 
Simon  H.  Schneider,  a  member  of  Post 
678,  New  York  City,  recently  retired  af- 
ter 30  years  as  a  mailman. 

"You  know  that  every  day  people  re- 


SCHNEIDER  and  projects. 


tire  and  suddenly  become  very  inactive 
and  find  no  interest  in  anything.  It  is  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  oldsters  sitting  in 
parks  or  cheaper  restaurants,  just  staring 
into  space  or  reading,  doing  crossword 
puzzles,  etc. 

"It  is  my  belief  a  dull  retirement  is 
not  needed  for  any  good  Legionnaire 
when  he  retires.  The  Legion  has  so  many 
pleasant  activities  it  sponsors  that  to  en- 
gage in  just  a  few  of  them  will  bring 
many  hours  of  happiness  to  the  retired 
Legionnaire  and  he  will  be  serving  God 
and  country  at  the  same  time." 

Schneider,  always  an  active  member 
ol  Post  678,  New  York,  has  an  outstand- 
ing lifelong  record  of  blood  donations 
and  service  to  Legion  ideals  and  pro- 
grams. He  has  been  a  leader  in  fostering 
stamp  collecting  among  hospitalized 
veterans. 

"I  myself  retired  recently,"  he  says. 


"I  will  mo\e  to  California,  join  a  local 
post  there  and  resiune  Legion-approved 
activities." 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  the  Legion-ap- 
proved activities  which  he  expects  will 
forever  prevent  time  from  hanging 
heavily  on  his  hands,  Schneider  recent- 
ly posed  for  the  above  photo,  with  his 
mailman's  uniform  laid  aside,  his  Le- 
gion uniform  on,  and  a  placard  of  the 
Legion  programs  he  hopes  to  help  carry 
out  as  a  Legionnaire  retired  from  active 
work. 

MARCH  OF  DIMES: 

W  lien^  Now? 

About  the  time  this  magazine  went  in 
the  mail  to  you,  the  March  of  Dimes 
was  expected  to  announce  where  it 
would  go  from  here. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Salk  vac- 
cine, the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  with  its  remarkable 
fimd-raising  campaign,  the  March  of 
Dimes,  had  become  the  first  national 
health  foundation  to  do  substantially 
what  it  had  set  out  to  do. 

Starting  some  20  years  earlier,  the 
March  of  Dimes  had  asked  the  public 
to  join  in  making  man  the  master  of 
polio. 

At  the  end  of  20  years  the  mysteri- 
ous, baffling  epidemic  killer  and  crip- 


pler  was  on  the  run  —  no  longer  mysteri- 
ous, no  longer  baffling,  only  feebly  epi- 
demic. Barring  the  rise  of  a  new  strain 
of  virus  resistant  to  Salk  vaccine,  the 
March  of  Dimes  could  report  to  the 
public:  "Mission  accomplished.  Mop- 
ping up  operations  are  now  being  car- 
ried out." 

So  long  as  any  paralysis  victim  re- 
mained, there  would  still  be  mopping 
up  to  do  —  in  short,  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration there  will  be  polio  victims  who 
will  need  the  help  March  of  Dimes  has 
pledged  to  give  them. 

But  where  would  the  March  of 
Dimes  turn  now  tor  its  major  effort? 

I"or  four  years,  since  first  they  liad  an 
inkling  of  Dr.  Salk's  probaljle  success, 
foundation  president  Basil  O'Connor 
and  his  imaginative  staff  pondered  that 
(juestion.  So  did  members  of  the  3,000- 
odd  March  of  Dimes  Chapters  in  every 
populated  county  of  the  United  States. 
O'Connor  and  his  staff  called  in  friends 
who'd  l:)Oostecl  March  of  Dimes  from 
outside  the  foundation  —  leaders  of  The 
American  Legion,  Kiwanis,  Junior 
Chamber,  etc.  —  talked  over  choices, 
listened  to  everyone,  weighed  a  multi- 
tude of  choices. 

Precedents  were  scarce.  No  big 
health  foundation  had  ever  done  its 
primary  job  before.  The  records  said 
that  an  old  Britisli  anti-slavery  leagne 
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that  had  no  place  to  go  when  England 
abolished  slavery  had  turned  into  a 
temperance  league  and  collapsed.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  other  precedent,  how- 
ever far-fetched,  of  any  great  volunteer 
group  that  had  substantially  done  its 
job. 

But  with  March  of  Dimes  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Far  from  having  no  place  to  go, 
it  had  —  if  anything  —  too  many  places 
to  go. 

Twenty  years  of  polio  research  had 
led  March  of  Dimes  down  hundreds  of 
unexplored  roads.  Researches  that  had 
and  had  not  paid  off  with  polio  had 
delved  deeply  into  the  great  mysteries 
of  virus  diseases,  of  cell-structure,  of 
congenital  deformities  and  scores  of 
other  medical  mysteries. 

Twenty  years  of  care  of  polio  pa- 
tients had  developed  advanced  tech- 
niques toward  the  whole  or  partial  re- 
habilitation of  other  disabled  people  — 
the  arthritic,  the  sclerotic,  stroke  and 
accident  victims. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  this  could 
Nhirch  of  Dimes  turn  to  now? 

O'Connor  held  his  breath  and 
planned  to  announce  the  decision  on 
July  22. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  Ford  Motor  Company,  biggest  co- 
sponsor  of  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball teams  (through  its  local  dealers) 
says  its  nationwide  partnership  with  Le- 
gion baseball  this  year  involves: 

(a)  2,400  awards,  including  plaques, 
certificates,  etc. 

(b)  Sponsorship  of  the  banquet  for 
the  four  national  finalist  teams  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

In  addition  Ford  dealers  co-sponsor 
many  local  teams  (3.5,812  since  1943, 
and  1,400  last  year.) 

•  New  Jersey  Legion  officials  on  June 
1 1  signed  the  contract  whereby  the  New- 
Jersey  American  Legion  will  build  an 
outdoor  amphitheater  for  the  VA  mental 
hospital  at  Lyons,  N.  J.  Amphitheater, 
costing  about  $125,000,  will  be  financed 
entirely  by  pledges  of  New  Jerse\' 
American  Legion  posts,  of  which  $100,- 
000  worth  have  already  been  redeemed. 

•  Post  894.  De  Ru>ter,  N.Y.  keeps  a 
file  of  signed,  witnessed  cards  recording 
the  burial  desires  of  its  members. 
Sounds  grim,  but  many  members  take 
ad\'antage  of  it  so  their  wishes  will  be 


known.  File  cards  indicate  whether  mili- 
tary funeral  is  desired,  what  kind  of 
services,  and  whether  in  church,  home, 
funeral  home  or  Legion  post. 

•  Post  174,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  given 
six  polar  bears,  three  brown  bears  and 
a  baby  elephant  to  the  City  Zoo  in  its 
continuing  project   of  supporting  the 

zoo. 

•  Post  127,  Murphysboro,  111.,  has 
pledged  to  raise  a  whopping  $50,000 
toward  a  new  hospital. 

•  The  1960  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  is  now  being 
planned.  State  governors  appoint  repre- 
sentati\  es  to  it,  and  Nat  l  American  Le- 
gion Child  Welfare  Director  Randel 
Shake  inges  state  Legion  Child  Welfare 
olficials  to  seek  American  Legion  repre- 
sentation on  their  White  House  Con- 
ference delegations. 

•  FBI's  annual  crime  report  shows  that 
arrests  of  persons  under  18  have  jumped 
55%  since  1952.  Auto  thefts  led  the  hst. 
Do  the  figures  represent  more  crimes  or 
better  enforcement'? 

•  $2,000  went  for  the  aid  of  persons 
in  tornado  stricken  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
from  the  American  Legion  nat'l  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund  on  June  12. 

9  The  Massachusetts  and  Georgia 
American  Legion  have  won  the  top 
awards  for  participation  in  the  Legion's 
blood-donor  program  for  1958.  Massa- 
chusetts had  the  largest  percentage  of 
its  Legionnaires  participating,  Georgia 
the  largest  percentage  of  its  posts.  41 
departments  of  the  Legion  reported 
blood-donor  participation. 

•  George  N.  Davis,  who  wrote  the  first 
draft  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  The  American  Legion  as  a  member 
of  the  original  drafting  committee,  is 
now  80,  lives  in  Hood  River,  Oreg.  The 
draft  Davis  made  of  the  Preamble  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  finally  adopted, 
and  well-known  to  all  Legionnaires.  He 
was  the  first  Department  Commander  of 
Delaware's  American  Legion,  and  with 
his  wife  attended  the  Delaware  Dep't 
Convention  in  June. 

•  J.  Norman  Lodge,  known  to  many 
Legionnaires  as  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration's public  relations  director  in  re- 
cent years  and  a  former  American  Le- 
gion publicist,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  VA  Regional  office,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

•  Paul  Gregory,  former  baseball  major 
leaguer  with  the  White  Sox,  is  chairman 
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of  Mississippi's  Legion  Junior  Baseball. 

•  These  Legionnaires  ha\  e  been  named 
vice  chmn.  of  the  5  American  Legion 
nat'l  Child  Welfare  areas  for  the  com- 
ing year,  says  Nat'l  Child  Welfare 
Chmn  Maurice  T.  Webb,  of  Georgia: 

Area  A  —  John  A.  High,  N.H.;  Area 
B  —  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Loveman,  N.J.;  Area 
C  —  Joseph  M.  Simpson,  Ala.;  Area  D  — 
Eugene  Lindquist,  Minn.;  Area  E  — 
Thomas  G.  Clarkin,  Ariz. 

•  Gifts  to  The  American  Legion  Child 
Welfare  Foundation  totalled  $11,105.15 
during  May,  says  foundation  president 
Dr.  Garland  T.  Murphy,  Ark.  The  foun- 
dation makes  grants  to  other  groups 
doing  specialized  work  that  tends  to 
prevent  children  from  leading  subnor- 
mal lives.  Most  new  gifts  were  made  in 
memory  of  deceased  Legionnaires  or 
Auxiliares. 

•  The  new  edition  of  the  Legion's  list 
of  scholarships  available  to  \  eterans  and 
their  descendants  is  nearly  ready.  Copies 
of  the  booklet,  called  "Need  A  Lift?", 
can  be  had  at  15c  each  from  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  many 
Legionnaires  who  ha\  e  been  writing  this 
magazine  about  La  Verne  Noyes  schol- 
arships will  find  a  full  description  oi 
them  in  "Need  A  Lift?" 

•  The  American  Legion  has  told  tlie 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice 
Committee  that  it  opposes  new  laws  that 
would  in  an\  way  withdraw  the  present 
rights  now  extended  \eterans  with  re- 
spect to  emplo\ment,  re-employment, 
retention,  reinstatement  or  adverse  ac- 
tion in  federal  jobs.  Austin  E.  Kerby, 
ass't  director  of  the  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Economic  Commission,  so  testified 
during  hearings  on  Senate  Bill  8888. 

•  American  Legion  Department  offi- 
cials are  reminded  that  their  Emplo\- 
ment  Committees  may  make  one  nation- 
al American  Legion  award  in  each  state 
to  an  employ  er  with  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  hiring  the  ph\  sically  handicap- 
ped, especially  physically  handicapped 
war  veterans.  Sept.  8  is  the  deadline  for 
submitting  1958  nominations  to  the 
American  Legion  Economic  Commis- 
.sion,  1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  A  check-list  of  the  basis  for  such 
awards  can  be  had  from  that  address. 

•  Edward  J.  Kunze,  age  83,  of  Post  76, 
Wheaton,  111.  signed  up  a  hundred 
members  for  1958. 

•  On  July  3,  the  following  Depart- 
ments had  enrolled  more  members  for 
1958  than  in  all  of  1957: 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New 
Mexico,  Alaska,  Minnesota,  Delaware, 


Florida,  Maine,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Nevada. 

•  The  voting  strength  of  each  Depart- 
ment of  The  American  Legion  at  the 
Nat'l  Convention  in  Chicago  will  be 
based  on  its  membership  on  record  at 
Nat'l  Hq  at  noon  of  August  2. 

•  Next  of  kin  of  servicemen  of  WW2 
buried  overseas  can  get  a  photograph 
of  the  grave  and  the  entire  cemetery  by 
writing  to:  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

APOLOGY: 

...  to  40-year  Members 

Few  decisions  they  are  compelled  to 
make  have  been  so  distasteful  to  the  ed- 
itors of  these  pages  as  the  necessary  de- 
cision last  fall  not  to  publish  news  of  the 
presentation  of  certificates  to  40-year 
members  of  the  American  Legion. 

As  early  as  September,  1957,  the 
awarding  of  4()-year  cards  to  members 
who  joined  The  American  Legion  in 
1919  and  had  maintained  continuous 
membership  ever  since  began  to  be  re- 
ported to  your  editors. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  have 
printed  the  name  of  every  40-year  mem- 
ber. Short  of  that,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  order  to  have  published  the 
number  of  40-year  awards  made  by 
each  post. 

Certainly  e\  ery  pos*^  with  any  40-year 
members  shoidd  ha\'e  made  a  special 
thing  of  this  great  milestone.  Perhaps  a 
few  ha\e  not  done  so  yet.  But  as  early 
as  last  October  it  became  apparent  that 
posts  by  the  thousands  were  holding 
special  ceremonies  to  pay  fitting  honors 
to  those  who,  without  interruption,  have 
been  American  Legionnaires  since  1919. 

For  all  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  the  American  Legion,  of  which  every 
member  may  well  be  mightily  proud, 
the  40-year  members  can  swell  out  their 
chests  a  little  farther  than  others. 

By  length  of  service  and  length  of 
membership  that  have  supported  the 
Legion  —  from  its  "new-borne-babe" 
da>  s  of  the  Paris  and  St.  Louis  caucuses 
to  its  present  mighty  stature  —  just  a 
little  bit  more  than  anyone  else.  They 
rate  a  tip  of  the  hat  —  and  all  through 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  their  posts 
were  giving  it  to  them. 

By  the  second  week  of  last  October 
it  had  liecome  plain  that  there  was  no 
fair  basis  on  which  the  40-year  awards 
could  be  reported  on  these  pages.  To 
publish  all  was  a  physical  impossibility. 
To  publish  some  and  omit  others  would 
have  been  manifestly  unfair. 

Many  a  post  reported  that  it  believed 
it  had  some  sort  of  a  record  with  35  or 
40  or  60  or  8.5  members  with  continuous 
membership  since  1919. 

Now  that  the  40th  year  is  drawing  to 
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a  close  and  the  41st  is  about  to  begin, 
the  editors  still  have  no  way  of  knowing 
finally  which  post  has  the  most  40-year 
members.  We  can  only  say  that  of  all 
the  reports  submitted  to  us.  Post  1,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  leads  the  parade  with  a 
total  of  121  Legionnaires  who  have  be- 
longed to  New  Bedford  Post  since  1919. 

Perhaps  some  post  that  has  not  written 
us  has  more  of  these  true  old  soldiers  of 
The  American  Legion  —  foundeis  and 
unswerving  supporters. 

But  sheer  numbers  means  nothing. 
Whether  a  post  has  one  or  a  hundred 
40-year  Legionnaires,  they  are  due  more 
recognition  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  them. 

To  all  the  40-year  members  go  the 
apologies  of  your  editors  for  the  im- 
possibility of  recording  their  individual 
records.  And  to  all  of  them  go  not  only 
the  recognition  given  them  by  their  posts 
but  a  most  respectful  and  admiring  tip 
of  the  hat  from  National  Commander 
John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.;  National  Adjutant 
E.  A.  Blackmore  and  the  58  Depart- 
ment Commanders  and  Adjutants  of  the 
great  organization  which  they  —  the  40- 
year  Legionnaires  —  founded  so  wisely 
and  so  well. 

BOY  SCOUTS: 

A  Great  Record 

If  your  post  or  unit  sponsors  a  Boy 
Scout  program,  then  you  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  splendid  report  of 
the  national  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on 
its  "partnership  with  The  American  Le- 
gion and  The  American  Legion  Au.xil- 
iary"  for  1957. 

"More  than  178,000  American  boys 
belonged  to  4,244  Scout  units  sponsored 
by  American  Legion  Posts  and  Auxiliary 
Units  on  Dec.  31,  1957,"  reports  George 
K.  Myers,  nat'l  civic  relationships  direc- 
tor for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Legion  and  Auxiliary  sponsored 
1,132  Cub  Packs,  2,357  Boy  Scout 
Troops  and  755  Explorer  units  in  1957. 
It  was  an  all  time 

high,  and  a  gain  J^^^^IB^ 
in  total  scout  unit  if  I 

sponsorship  of  52  m     ^  \ 

over  the  previous 
year.  Twelve  of 
the  Legion-spon- 
sored units  were 
on  foreign  soil, 
and  in  total  more 
than  25%  of  all 
Legion  posts 
sponsored  Boy  Scouts,  the  biggest  per- 
centage in  history,  says  Myers. 

The  top  ten  Legion  Departments  in 
percentage  of  posts  sponsoring  scout 
units  were,  in  order,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Washington  State,  Oregon,  Iowa,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  California, 


Scouting's 
Myers 


South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Idaho  and 
Montana,  according  to  Myers'  report. 

Numerically,  New  York  Legionnaires 
supported  more  Scout  vmits  than  those 
of  any  other  Department.  Legion-spon- 
sored Scout  units  in  New  York  num- 
bered 370.  Other  leaders  in  total  units 
were:  California  359;  Iowa  326;  Illinois 
320;  Texas  178;  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
174  each,  and  Pennsylvania  165. 

Significant  increases  in  Scout  sponsor- 
ship by  the  Legion  during  the  \'ear  were 
noted  by  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Texas,  Flor- 
ida, Idaho,  Canal  Zone  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Nat'l  Boy  Scout  report  extended 
its  appreciation  to  every  post  and  unit 
participating  in  the  scouting  program, 
to  the  Boy  Scout  chairmen  of  the  Legion 
department,  district  and  county  organ- 
izations, to  the  nat'l  Americanism  Com- 
mission and  its  chairman  and  director, 
James  F.  Daniel  and  C.  A.  Tesch,  re- 
spectively. 

"We  are  proud,"  said  Myers,  "to 
have  served  as  your  partner  in  this  im- 
portant venture  in  building  character 
and  training  American  youth  for  citizen- 
ship. With  the  boy  population  still  in- 
creasing rapidly,  we  look  forward  to  still 
greater  co-operation  between  our  two 
national  organizations  in  the  field  of 
youth  training." 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  life  memberships 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors. 
They  are  arranged  by  States. 

Dr.  Gilbert  A.  Rhodes  (1958),  Post  123,  Tus- 
caloosa. Ala. 

Charles  IVIessler  and  Ho.vt  McCroskey  and 
Luther  Renner  (all  1957),  Post  .15,  Chandler.  Ariz. 

Auf;ust  C.  Utz  (195.1)  and  James  R.  Sloan 
(1957),  Post  140,  South  Pasadena,  Calil. 

Dr.  William  Fletcher  (1954)  and  Edward  Breii- 
iian  and  C.  A.  McCay  and  Al  Meyers  (all  1956), 
Post  5.  Jollet.  111. 

William  Floyd  Brown  (1957),  Post  39.1,  Sheldon, 
111. 

Enoch  Clark  (1949)  and  Albert  M.  Welch  (1956), 
Post  37,  Thomaston,  Maine. 

Alexis  F.  Beaiilien  and  Eugene  I.eBrun  and 
Robert  J.  Martin  and  Charles  H.  Watson  (all 
1958),  Post  49,  Van  Buren.  Maine. 

George  Morgan  and  John  MacDonald  and  John 
T.  O'Connell  and  Walter  Parisean  (all  1957),  Post 
123.  Ware,  Mass. 

Edwars  S.  Uuart  (1957)  and  Theodore  C.  Howes 
and  Joseph  Campbell  (both  1958),  Post  257,  Vine- 
yard Haven,  Mass. 

John  J.  McManiis  and  U.  Russell  Paakonen  and 
Joseph  D.  Reardon  and  Paul  F.  Reddy  (all  1950), 
Post  294,  West  Quincy,  Mass. 

Carl  Rolfe  (1951),  Post  298,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Glenn  A.  Paton  (1958),  Post  422,  Hale.  Mich. 

Dr.  I.  T.  Dahlin  (1956)  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Ander- 
son (1958),  Post  241,  Aurora,  Minn. 

Alfred  A.  Simon  (1956),  Post  294,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Gust  E.  Adanison  and  E.  E.  Jaqneth  and  John 
Kukilinski  (all  1958),  Post  97,  Libby,  Mont. 

George  B.  Looney  (1958),  Post  2,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

James  Burke  (1952),  Post  10.  Wilton.  N.  H. 
John  J.  Debus  (1958),  Post  352,  Soniers  Point. 
N.  J. 

Jeremiah  J.  Brown  (1958),  Post  45,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Edward  T.  Ciefer  (1949)  and  William  W.  Phelps 
(1952)  and  Samuel  Meverson  (1954),  Post  53, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Corydon  D.  Kingsbury  (1948)  and  Leo  W.  Hub- 
hard  (1958).  Post  162,  Lowville,  N,  Y. 

Robert  L.  Hershey  (1958).  Post  208.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Joseph  M.  Ripley,  Sr.,  and  Al  Briemer  and 
Frank  C.  White,  Jr.  (all  1950)  and  Percy  Olson 

(1952).  Post  277.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Klein  and  Charles  W.  Matz  and  John 
Schaeffer  and  John  Stoier  (all  1956),  Post  543, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Walter  B.  Baruch  (1958),  Post  1190,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Edward  J.  Sklenicka  (1958),  Post  2.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Heels  (1958),  Post  478,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Thomas  A.  Sharp  and  Fred  Hohnian  (both 
1954)  and  Robert  Simons  (1955)  and  Philip  G. 
Knobloek  (1956).  Post  67.  Pottsville.  Pa. 

Edward  Drov  and  Joseph  Glennon  and  George 
Heffner  and  Adolph  Luciani  (all  1952),  Post  74, 
Mahanoy  C  ity,  Pa. 

Walter  L.  Lenski  (1957),  Post  152,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

William  Arthur  and  Herman  Greenhagen  and 
Joshua  Mortimer  and  Theodore  Salter  (all  1958), 
Post  426.  Coplay,  Pa. 

Eva  Wikox  (1957),  Post  44,  Cranslon,  R.  1. 

Walter  P.  Wills  (1958),  Post  100.  Elon,  Va. 

Anna  L.  Miles  (1957),  Post  144,  Highland 
Springs,  Va. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases.  Receipt  of  names 
cannot  be  acknowledged. 


FREE  NOTICES: 

Some  Cliaiiges 

Readers' attention  is  called  to  changes 
in  headings  over  the  departments  "Com- 
rades in  Distress"  and  "Outfit  Reunions" 
on  these  pages. 

The  two  changes  will  affect  anyone 
who  may  have  valid  cause  to  submit  a 
notice  to  either  of  the  columns,  but  will 
not  affect  the  basic  service  rendered  by 
either  column,  nor  their  reader  interest. 

Henceforth,  Outfit  Reunion  notices 
will  only  be  accepted  when  submitted 
on  a  special  form.  (See  heading  over 
"Outfit  Reunions"  in  this  issue.)  Need 
t(j  formalize  submission  of  these  notices 
arises  from  correspondence  in  connec- 
tion with  them  which  got  too  big  to 
handle  through  personal  correspond- 
ence. With  lOO'i  use  of  the  form  this 
service  can  be  continued,  however. 

"Comrades  in  Distress"  notices  will 
only  be  accepted  from  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Commission.  This  change 
has  been  made  necessary  to  protect 
those  needing  the  use  of  the  column. 
Individuals  have  sought  the  use  of  the 
column  as  a  substitute  for  a  service  of- 
ficer, which  was  never  intended.  Result: 
Some  who  successfully  contacted  the 
needed  witnesses  lost  their  claims  for 
lack  of  proper  development  by  a  serv- 
ice officer. 

Local  service  officers  have  sought  use 
of  the  column  as  a  substitute  for  seeking 
needed  witnesses  through  the  Legion's 
service  chain.  Actually,  most  witnesses 
sought  can  be  located  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  In  a  te.st  by 
this  magazine  in  the  last  year,  all  "Com- 
rades in  Distress"  notices  sent  to  the 
editors  were  sent  first  to  the  National 
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Rehabilitation  Commission.  The  major- 
ity of  the  needed  witnesses  were  foinid 
by  the  Commission  by  checking  govern- 
ment records,  without  publication  ot 
the  notices. 

With  the  change  in  "Comrades  in 
Distress,"  readers  will  be  assured  that 
each  notice  run  concerns  a  search  for 
witnesses  where  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Local  service  officer  unable  to 
locate  needed  witnesses  to  develop 
claims  should  refer  the  question  to  the 
National  R^'habilitation  Commission 
through  their  department  service  of- 
ficers. The  Commission  will  forward 
those  it  cannot  solve  to  this  magazine 
for  publication  of  a  notice. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

JOHN  s.  GLEASON,  JR-,  Natl  Cuxh 
of  The  American  Legion,  awarded  the 
Religion  in  Life  Citation  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Four  Chaplains,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DAN  BYRON,  member  of  Post  58, 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  longtime  USO 
director  of  Rhode  Island,  awarded  the 
Navy's  Meritorious  Public  Service  Ci- 
tation. 

CHARLES  N.  coLLATOS,  Lcgion  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Refugees. 

MAURICE  LEPAVSKY,  member  of  Post 
■310,  Chicago,  111.,  named  1958  Veteran 
of  the  Year  by  the  Veterans  Poppy  Day 
Ass'n  of  Chicago. 

Died: 

FATHER    JOHN'    E.    DUFFY,    Past  Nat'l 


Chaplain  of  The  American  Legion 
(1952-53),  and  si.x-times-wounded 
survivor  of  the  Bataan  Death  March; 
of  cancer;  in  San  Francisco. 

THOMAS  F.  DUGAN,  member  of  The 
American  Legion  Resolutions  Assign- 
ment Committee,  and  Kings  County 
(N.Y. )  service  officer;  in  Brooklvn, 
N.Y. 

WILLIAM     R.     KENNEY,      Past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  Wisconsin  (1944-45). 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  re<[uest  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. They  are  not  accepted  from  other 
sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  shoidd 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation 
Coiinnission  through  normal  channels,  for 
further  search  before  referral  to  this  colinnn. 

Army 

30th  Div,  llTth  Inf,  Co  A-On  Feb.  24,  or  25, 
1945.  I  suffered  an  eye  and  leg  injury  when 
1  was  thrown  by  concussion  of  an  artillery 
shell  in  the  Roer  Valley  of  Germany.  I  was 
then  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Holland.  Now  need 
to  locate  anyone  who  remembers  me  or  who 
recalls  the  name  or  number  of  that  hospital. 
Write  me,  (former  Sgt)  IManiiel  Garza,  P.O. 
Box  157,  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  Claim  pending. 

82iid  Heavy  Mortar  Bn,  Co  D— I  served  with  this 
outfit  on  Bougainville,  and  with  the  98th 
Heavy  Mortar  Bn,  Co  A  in  the  Philippines. 
Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who  served  with 
me  in  either  outfit.  Write  me,  Ernest  Ray 
Bartlett,  P.O.  Box  5.17,  Buttonwillow,  Calif. 
Claim  pending. 


A  NAT'L  CONVENTION  IN  DENVER? 


DENVER  is  checked  as  future  Nat'l  Con\  ention  site  by  Con\  ention  officials  Janus  P.  Ring- 
ley  (left)  and  Ma\nard  K.  Hillstrom  (right).  Here  tliey  visit  Colorado  G()\ .  Ste\e  Mc- 
Nichols  (seated)  with  Colorado's  National  Legion  Committeeman  William  R.  Egan. 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH 


EtST  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or  cause 
sore  gums.'  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder,  paste 
or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti-Liner  adheres  perma- 
nently to  your  plate;  ends  the  bother  of  temporary 
applications.  With  plates  held  firmly  to  Plasti- 
Liner,  YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING  !  Simply  lay 
soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or 
lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use, 
tasteless,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  as  directed.  Money-back  guarantee.  At 
your  drug  counter.  $1.50  rcliner  for  one  plate; 
$2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner,  Inc.,  Dept.  AL-81 
1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


No  invc^lmcnt,  no  fxpcticnce 
neeHctJ.  Just  show  m.igic  cushion 
comfort  (o  tricmls,  neiyhl)Ors. 
co-woikers.  Advance  commissions 
lo  .S4.()0  a  |Mii  .  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  S25.00  Reward 
Offer.  OutslandinR  values  for 
men,  women,  cliildren.  Money 
l>ack  eu.ir.mfee.  Shoe  samples 
supplied  withe)u(  cosl.  Write  TO- 
UAY  for  1  Ki;i;  now  84  page 
caLiloK  and  full  delads. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  884  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


earn! 


How  lo  Become  a 

•  GAME  WARDEN 

•  GOVT.  HUNTE 
join  forestry  WAMt  Services! 


Let  your  love  of  field  and  forest  guide  you  to  reril 

sources.  Arrest  violators.  Work  with  wildlife  amid  I  JSIbIR 

I^H^  joy  a  "way  of  life"  others  can't  even  6uy.'  Good  pay. 
•    ^^B-ecurity,  prestige.  Full  time  and  seasunal  opporiu  BjtjTrB 

i>t'rieme  valuable.  Prepare  now,  .spare  time.  HELP  ^^||jj|pr 
■  FILL  NEED  IN  YOUR  AREA!  All  -tatcs.  If  over  1  7  write  NOWl 
FORESTRY  (  WILDLIFE  COURSE.  Dept.  6-68  1038  S.  La  Brea,  Los  Angeles  19.  Cattlotma 


STOPS  FOOT  ITCH 


KILLS  ATHLETE'S  FOOT  FUNGI 
Dr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX  re- 
lieves itohin}^  of  Athlete's 
Foot  .  .  .  kills  fungi  of  the 
infection  on  contact. ..  helps  heal  red,  raw,  cracked, 
peeling  skin  between  toes  and  on  feet.  I^iquid,  Oint- 
ment or  l*owder.  Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX. 


People  50  to  80 

COPY  DOWN  THIS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  NOW  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  write  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  to 
help  take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 
Mail  a  postcard  or  letter, 
giving  your  name,  address  and 
year  of  birth  to: 

Old  American  Ins.  Co. 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L857M 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

There  is  no  obligation  —  and 
no  one  will  call  on  you.  You  can 
handle  the  entire  transaction  by 
mail. 
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Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Cav  Replacement  Training  Cen- 
ter, Troop  E— While  taking  basic  training  with 
this  oiitlit  during  the  period  Mar.  5  to  July 
10.  194.'i,  I  was  injured  when  a  horse  fell  on 
me.  Now  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  me.  Especially  recall:  Lt  Berger, 
Cpl  Searles,  and  Pvt  William  Wyatt.  Write 
me,  Raymond  J.  Kryeski,  3267  Greenwood 
Ave..  Scranton,  Pa.  Claim  pending. 

Navy 

Coast  Guard,  LST  634-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  me  in  the  Philippines  in  1945  or  1946. 
My  nickname  was  "Smitty."  Write  me.  An- 
drew W.  Smith,  7  Telegraph  Ave..  Hull, 
Mass. 

Rockland,  Maine,  Section  Base  (WWl)— Need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  that  I  re- 
ceived a  back  injury  while  playing  football 
at  Fort  McKinley  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
1918.  Especially  recall:  Whitley.  McKenzie. 
and  Gale.  Write  me,  Carl  Hauck,  .1910  SW. 
2nd  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla.  Claim  pending. 

Air 

l.^th  Air  Depot  Sqdn— Need  to  locate  anyone  who 
served  with  me  on  Biak  in  1944,  especially: 
Varnell  L.  Caldwell.  Abe  Lindenbaum.  and 
Holland  Howard.  Write  me,  Leamon  Towner, 
1310  Oak  St..  Augusta.  Ga.  Claim  pending. 

Lemoore  Army  Air  Field,  Calif.,  461st  AAF  Base 
llnit-On  or  about  May  27,  194.5.  the  l'_-ton 
Ford  truck  I  was  driving  on  Hanford  Blvd. 
near  Hanford,  Calif.,  was  struck  from  be- 
hind by  a  GMC  tractor  and  trailer  driven  by 
a  civilian  from  Bakersfield.  Calif.  My  truck 
was  carrying  a  dressed  beef,  2  cases  of  eggs, 
and  a  case  of  peat  moss.  Now  need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers  anything  about 
the  accident,  especially  from  the  captain  and 
the  MP's  who  came  to  the  scene  to  investigate. 
Write  me.  Charles  Yokley,  Manchester,  Tenn. 
Claim  pending. 

Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.— Need  to  locate  any- 
one who  remembers  Pvt  William  Ernest  Wil- 
son. He  was  known  as  '"Bud.  "  He  served  with 
the  10th  Technical  School  Sqdn  from  Nov. 
21.  1942  to  Jan.  29,  1943,  and  with  the  22nd 
Technical  School  Sqdn  from  Jan.  30,  1943  to 
Feb.  6,  1943.  Write  me,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilson. 
4017  Polk  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Claim  pend- 
ing.   

OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reunion  ^vill  be  held  in  month  indi- 
cated. For  particidai's,  write  person  whose 
address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to:  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  V.  Notice.s  must  be  received  at  least  four 
months  before  scheduled  reunion. 

Army 

1st  Gas  Rest  (WWl»-(Nov.)  Vic  Lomuller.  12921 

E.  Outer  Drive,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 
1st  Special  Service  Force— (Aug.)  Barney  Snyder, 

617  Watson  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
2nd  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  R.  F.  Perry,  P.O.  Box 

172,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Sth  Cav-(Aug.-Sept.)  Hugh  Robertson,  7527  Rug- 
by St.,  Philadelphia  50,  Pa. 
Sth  Inf  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Henry  M.  Buckley,  375 

Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
10th  Armored  Div-(Aug.-Sept.)  J.  Edwin  Grace, 

108  Langdon  Ave.,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 
llth  Engrs  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Joseph  V.  Boyle,  326 

York  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
llth  FA— (Aug. -Sept.)  R.  J.  Summers,  84  Ampere 

Parkway,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
17th  Base  Post  Office-(Aug.)  Bill  Osborne,  P.O. 

Box  594.  Vine  Grove,  Kv. 
I9th  Engrs  (Ry)-(Oct.)  Francis  P.  Conway,  4414 

Sanson!  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
23rd  Engrs-(Aug.)  J.  P.  Henriksen,  2922  N.  Kil- 

bourn  Ave.,  Chicago  41,  111. 
31st  Div-(Aug.-Sept.)  W.  A.  Anderson,  4913  N. 

Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  III. 
45th  Div-(Oct.-Nov.)  Sec,  45th  Div.  Assn.,  2205 

N.  Central,  Oklahoma  City  5,  Okla. 
50th  Engrs,  Co  A-(Aug.)  James  Schollard,  Gen. 

Delivery,  Waupaca,  Wis. 
53rd  Gen  Hosp-(Oct.)  Florence  E.  Hunter,  R.N., 

7639  Williams  Ave.,  Philadelphia  50,  Pa. 
56th-60Jrd  Engrs  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Louis  Nechler, 

Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 
80th  and    185th   Ord  Companies  (WW2)-(Aug.) 

William  A.  Foster.  Box  9,  Winchester,  Ohio. 
83rd  Gen  Hosp— (Aug.)  John  Mills,  Marion,  Ohio. 
87th  Div-(Sept.)  Donald  J.  Ranc,  3584  E,  133rd 

St.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 


88th  Div  MP  Companies  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Albert 

J.  Meyer.  Cumberland,  Iowa. 
89th  Cav  Reconn  Sqdn,  B  &  E  Troops-(Aug.- 

Sept.)  K..  W.  Large,  915  E.  17th  St.,  Topeka, 

Kans. 

101st  Airborne  Div-(Aug.)  John  L.  Wilson,  3341 
Stevie  Lane,  Cincinnati  39,  Ohio. 

109th  Engrs  (WWl)-(Oct.)  E.  W.  Rockwell,  1815 
Ave.  E.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

109th  Engrs,  Co.  .4  (WWl)-(Sept.)  G.  J.  Dins- 
more.  Box  107.  Coralville.  Iowa. 

109th  Inf-(Oct.)  Harry  L.  Inch.  6120  Bustleton 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  49,  Pa. 

113th  &  131st  Engr-AGF  Bandsmen's  Ass'n  (WW2) 
-(Aug.)  Donald  E.  Johns.  P.O.  Box  154,  Hills- 
boro,  Ind. 

113th  Engr  Regt  ( WWl  )-(Sept.)  Leo  Fenton, 
Noblesville,  Ind. 

llSth  Inf,  1st  Bn,  Hq  Co-(Sept.)  J.  Robert  Ed- 
wards. 11  E.  Patrick  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 

130th  Field  Hosp  (WWl)  -  (Aug.)  Rov  Curtis 
Cleveland.  P.O.  Box  351.  Cherry  Valley.  III. 

134th  MG  Bn,  Co  B  (WWl)-(Sept.)  H.  G.  Weals, 
Mingo  Junction,  Oho. 

137th  Inf,  Co  F  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Lyman  Shorb, 
Willis,  Kans. 

139th  Inf,  Co  B  (WWl)-(Aug.)  William  F.  Ven- 
del,  710  N.  llth  St..  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

152nd  Inf,  Co  E— (Aug.)  Tom  Haupert,  Akron, 
Ind. 

157th  Inf,  Co  G-(Aug.)  Vernon  D.  Reyer,  c/o 
Post  Office.  Longmont.  Colo. 

164th  Inf-(Oct.)  Elmo  R.  Olson,  Finley,  N.  Dak. 

172nd  Ord  Depot  Co-(Aug.)  Lee  J.  Hayes,  5242 
Vanderbilt,  Dallas  6,  Tex. 

207th  Engr  Bn,  Companies  A,  B,  C  and  Hq  Co- 
(Aug.)  Doc  Yearsley,  627  Blossom  Drive,  Pitts- 
burgh 36,  Pa. 

253rd  Armored  FA  Bn— (Aug.)  John  Snyder.  Junc- 
tion City,  Ohio. 

301st  Inf,  Co  L-(Aug.-Sept.)  Angelo  Queen,  7128 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago  49,  111. 

302nd  Tank  Bn,  Co  A  (WWI)-(Nov.)  William  H 
Kammert,  8128  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago  19, 
III. 

304th  Inf-(Aug.)  Edward  Cain,  45-09  159th  St., 
Flushing.  N.  Y. 

308th  Engrs  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Leo  C.  Brown,  49 
Drury  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio. 

309th  Ammunition  Train— (Aug.)  309th  Ammuni- 
tion Train  Assn.,  524  E.  Mechanic  St.,  Brazil, 
Ind. 

309th  Ensrs-(Aug.)  George  Stoner,  P.O.  Box  52, 

Manchester,  Tenn. 
311th  FA,  Btry  D-(Aug.)  Hugh  A.  Coll,  569  N. 

Laurell  St.,  Hazellon,  Pa. 
313th    MG    Bn-(Aug.-Sept.)  L.    E.    Welk,  1921 

Peach  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
316th   Inf-(Sept.)   Ray  Cullen,  P.O.  Box  1303, 

Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
317th  Field  Hosp-(Sept.)  Hugh  F.  McGready,  33 

W.  Hollv  St..  Hazleton,  Pa. 
319th  Field  Sig  Bn-(Aug.)  Joseph  W.  Robe,  605 

S.  River  St.,  Newconierstown,  Ohio. 
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NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  : 

232,107.61 

255,469.19 

538,498.13 

Invested  Funds   

1,360,038.63 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  256,477.77 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,496,976.98 

2,753,454,75 

Real  Estate   

804,990.15 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation  

341,602.57 

Deferred  Charges   

265.628.09 

.$6,5.51,789.12 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   5 

305,330.18 

Funds  restricted  as  to  u.se  

31,961,83 

Deferred  Income  

1,607,140.06 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund           $  256,477.77 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund    2,496,976.98 

2,753,454.75 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   $23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  19,565.83 

Real  Estate   804,990.15 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   4'67,036.78 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    25.238,28 

$1,340,683.34 

Unrestricted 

Capital    513,218.96 

1,853,902,30 

$6,551,789.12 

324th  FA-(Sept.)  E.  W.  Detrick,  Boys'  Industrial 

School,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
332nd  Field  Remount  Sqdn  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Char- 
lev  Pia.  Rushville.  Ind. 
332nd  Inf  (WWI)-(Aug.)  E.  M.  Neff,  522  Alta 

Place  N.W.,  Canton  3,  Ohio. 
334th  Engrs,  Co  F-(Aug.)  R.  E.  Simmons,  1572 

Glenbeck  Ave.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio, 
351st  Inf,  Co  I  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Chester  Comer, 

R.  D.  2,  Bussey,  Iowa. 
351st  Inf,  MG  Co  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Henry  J.  Rein- 

ders.  Mallard.  Iowa. 
364th  Harbor  Craft  Co.-(Aug.)  R.  E.  Longwill, 

368  Washington  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 
428th  MPEG  Co-(Aug.)  S.  B.  Walker,   1057  N. 

Hills  Drive,  Decatur,  Ga. 
453rd   AAA   Bn-(Aug.)   Harold    L.   Kelley.  620 

Globe  Ave.,  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
489th  AAA  (AW)  Bn-(Aug.)  Thomas  P.  Trexler, 

1005  Beech  Ave..  Patton.  Pa. 
489th   Port   Bn-(Aug.)   Robert    Niederbrach,  44 

Berry  Drive.  Decatur.  111. 
504th  AAA  Gun  Bn-(Oct.-Nov.)  Robert  A.  Jans- 
sens.  802  N.  Huey  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
S24th  MP  Bn-(Aug.)  Robert  Gatt.  3568  Archer 

Ave.,  Chicago  9,  111. 
534th  AAA  Bn-(Aug.)  Harvey  E.  Hovt,  Bo\  1231. 

Elburn.  III. 

536th   Ord  HM   Co   (Tank)-( Aug.)    Bayard  W. 

Peabodv.  6  Forest  St.,  Baldwinville,  Mass. 
605th  Ord  Rn  (formerly  2nd  Bn,  302nd  Ord  Regt) 

-(Aug.)  Walter  A.  Deal,  Deal  Buick  Co..  Ashe- 
ville.  N.  C. 

605th  TD  Bn-(Aug.)   William   Whitman.  19001 

Snow.  Dearborn  8.  Mich. 
610th  OBAM   Bn-(Aug.)  Victor  Lykowski.  3044 

Westbrook  Drive.  Toledo  13.  Ohio. 
638th  TD  Bn-(Aug.)  VFW  Post  673.  Jasper.  Ind. 
645th  AAA   MG   Bn  -  (Aug.)  Gilbert  Drumni. 

Brown's  Lane,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
715th  Ry  Operating  Bn-(Sept.)  C.  C.  Thompson, 

6144  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 
718th  Ry  Operating  Bn-(Aug.)  Alfred  W.  Krause. 

R.  D.  1.  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 
724th  Rv  Operating  Bn  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Edward 

J.  Zimel,  2064  65th  Ave,,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 
742nd  MP  Bn,  Co  B,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

(1942)  and  Detachment,  Corps  of  MP,  Camp 

Carson,  Colo.  (1942-43)-(Nov.)  Frank  Talerico, 

Armory,  West  and  Chestnut  Sts.,   Red  Bank, 

N.  J. 

805th  TD  Bn,  Co  C-(Aug.)  Joe  Kozminski.  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 

1013th  Reception  Center  (Original)  (Boston  Army 

Base,  Sept.  19S0)-(Sept.)  John  D.  Toomey,  258 

Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
1256th  Engr  Combat  Bn-(Aug.)  W.  B.  Bahr,  R. 

D.  4.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
3458th  Ord  MAM  Co-(Sept.)  Oscar  B.  Lindsey, 

Box  257,  R.  D.  7.  Richmond  24,  Va. 
Evac  Hosp  13  ( WWl )-( Aug.-Sept.)  Leo  J.  Bellg, 

808  Ash  St..  Toledo  11,  Ohio, 
Evac  Hosp  37  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Max  A.  Goldstein, 

Room  1608,  120  S,  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111 
MTC  301,  302,  303  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Henry  Hirsch, 

6220  Woodlawn  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
Racine  College,  Wis.,  SATC  (WWl)-(Nov.)  D.  E. 

Healy,  1519  S.  Monroe,  Dearborn  8.  Mich. 
WAC,  Southwest  Pacific  Area— (Aui;.)  Harriet  A. 

Dotv.  853  Meigs  Ave.,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 


Navy 

lOth  Seabees-(Aug.)  Skip  Lipman.  7919  S.  Nor- 
mal Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

32nd  Special  Seabees  and  143rd  Seabees— (Aug.) 
S.  W.  Gastfield,  3947  N.  Long  Ave..  Chicago  41. 
111. 

35th  Seabees  —  (Aug.-Sept.)  Ralph  Catallozzi,  6 
Grove  Ave.,  North  Providence,  R.  I. 

56th  Seabees-(Aug.)  R.  B.  Buckley,  315  W.  Pierce, 
Houston  19,  Tex. 

62nd  Seabees- (Aug.-Sept.)  John  Horton,  Colfax, 
Iowa. 

80th  Seabecs-(Aug.)  Gilbert  S.  Hampton,  60  Strat- 
ford Place,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 

Fleet  Post  Office,  N.  Y.  (Navy  107)-(Nov.)  Vet- 
erans of  FPO,  N,  Y.,  Box  36,  GPO,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Natl  Yeomen  F-(Sept.)  Mabel  Pease,  922  Oak  St.. 
Winnetka.  111. 

USS  ABSD  4-(Aug.)  Paul  S.  Pearson,  11  Eighth 
St.,  McMechen,  W.  Va. 

USS  Bataan  -  (Oct.)  Fred  W.  Lodek,  5435  N. 
American  St..  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 

USS  Gustafson-(Aug.)  D.  M.  Gladson,  2336  St. 
Paul  St.,  Indianapolis  3,  Ind. 

USS  Merak-(Aug.)  Eddie  Laing,  1812  S.  Central 
Ave.,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

USS  Nevada-(Oct.)  D.  D.  Stilwell,  1128  Temple 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Air 

nth  Construction  Co  (WWI)-(Sept  )  Theodore  J, 
Her/og,  3616  N.  Paulina  St..  Chicago  13,  111. 

407th  Bomb  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Edmund  Snowden,  Ver- 
mont, 111. 

414th  Bomb  Sqdn-(Aug.)  Michael  G.  Phipps,  P. 

O.  Box  511,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Rich  Field,  Waco,  Tex.  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Capt.  Fred 

T.  Ealand,  1219  Isabella,  Houston  4,  Tex, 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

•  Doodads  —  baby  shoes,  outsized  dice,  etc.  —  can't  be  dangled  across  the 
driver's  vision. 

•  Litterbugs  will  be  tagged  $50  for  throwing  trash  on  the  road  or  adjacent 
property. 

•  Generally,  you  mustn't  open  a  door  on  the  side  of  moving  traffic. 

•  Occupying  the  car  isn't  going  to  get  you  out  of  parking  or  standing 
tickets. 

•  When  making  a  left  turn,  cut  inside  the  center  of  the  intersection  —  not 
around  it. 

•  Pedestrians  must  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and  yield  the  right- 
of-way  when  crossing  between  intersections. 

•  Cyclists  must  obey  the  same  rules  as  autoists.  They  must  have  a  500- 
ft.-beam  headlight  (if  they  ride  at  night),  rear  i-eflector,  a  signaling  device 
that  can  be  heard  100  ft.  (but  no  sirens  or  whistles),  and  must  be  able  to 
have  at  least  one  hand  on  the  handlebars. 

Most  of  the  rules  are  pretty  much  as  before;  but  New  York  now  has 
codified  everything  —  including  the  penalties,  which  are  stiff. 

•  •  • 

Here's  what  you  can  expect  in  the  big  new  television  shows  this  fall: 
More  westerns  plus  other  action  stuff  (crime,  adventure);  a  few  more 
game  and  contest  shows;  the  return  of  two  major  comedians,  Jackie  Gleason 
and  Milton  Berle;  and  fewer  variety  shows  headed  by  female  personalities. 
More  than  60  percent  of  the  new  fare  will  be  on  film. 

•  •  • 

August  probably  produces  as  many  sniffles  as  January  —  at  least  among 
the  millions  prone  to  hay  fever  (really  caused  by  ragweed  pollen)  and  other 
allergies. 

Injections  administered  by  a  competent  doctor  usually  get  the  sufferer 
out  of  his  misery— providing,  of  course,  that  the  allergy  can  be  tracked  down. 

Meantime  some  simple,  commonsense  interim  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  doctors.  They  include: 

•  Get  proper  rest  and  nourishment  to  build  up  resistance. 

•  Avoid  emotional  upsets;  they  aggravate  —  may  even  induce  —  attacks. 

•  Stay  away  from  possible  sources  of  trouble  such  as  areas  infected  with 
pollen;  also  drafts,  dampness,  dust,  fumes,  powders,  insecticides;  and  go  easy 
on  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  medications. 

•  •  • 

Vacation  travel,  as  always,  is  going  to  be  heavy  this  month.  And  right 
after  that  comes  the  big  trek  to  the  Legion's  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  reminders  for  yovu-  trip: 

•  If  you  go  by  plane:  You  must  pick  up  your  tickets  at  a  stipulated  time 
prior  to  departure  or  lose  your  resei'vation  (until  recently  there  was  a  $3 
penalty  for  "no  shows,"  but  it's  no  longer  in  force  because  it  was  unworkable) . 

Similarly,  on  stopover  or  round  trip  flights,  you  must  reconfirm  your 
passage  six  hours  in  advance  of  the  flight  or  risk  losing  your  accommodation. 

•  If  you  go  by  car:  Remember  that  theft  of  luggage,  packages,  and  other 
personal  effects  is  increasing.  No  car  is  burglar-proof;  a  professional  can 
open  it  in  less  than  a  minute.  But  he  has  to  work  against  time.  So  your  pro- 
tection is  to  make  the  job  too  troublesome  to  be  worthwhile. 

Keep  suitcases  in  the  trunk  (which  seldom  is  tackled) .  Lock  all  doors  and 
window  vents  whenever  you  leave  the  car  unoccupied.  Don't  let  anything 
tempting  remain  in  plain  sight  on  seats  or  shelves.  And  take  your  luggage 
with  you  into  your  hotel  or  motel  at  night,  unless  you  park  in  the  safety  of 
a  garage.  The  chances  of  recovering  stolen  goods  are  very  poor. 

•  •  • 

Current  items  worth  noting: 

•  The  trend  to  wash-and-wear  clothing  will  be  stepped  up  again  this  fall. 
You'll  notice  it  most  in  wider  varieties  of  di'ip-dry  shirts. 

•  Supermarkets  for  new  cars  are  becoming  a  real  possibility,  Detroit 
observers  think.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  market  autos  by  widening 
the  retail  selection.  First  step:  Adding  foreign  or  independent  lines  to  the 
regular  Big  Three  brands. 

—  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


at- 


FREE  .  .  .  scarce  genuin 
postage  stamp,  as  illustra 
ed,  picturing  first  U.S. A 
(issued  in  1847)  PLUS  big 
collection  of  30  all-differ- 
ent United  States- 19th  cen- 
tury, valuable  $1  stamp, 
etc.  PLUScollection  beau- 
tiful Commemoratives  in- 
cluding American  Revo- 
lution, Wild  West,  1893 
Columbian,  many  others. 
EXTRA:    Big  Bargain 
Catalog  of  all  U.S.  Post- 
age Issues;  other  excit- 
ing offers;  Stamp  Col- 
lector's   Guide.  Send 
lOc  to  help  cover  mailing  costs.   ACT  NOW! 
HARRIS.  4349  Tronsit  BIdq..  Boston  17.  Moss. 


Troubled  with  GETTING 
UP  NIGHTS,  Pains  in  BACK, 
HIPS,  LEGS,  Tiredness 

If  you  have  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Dysfunc- 
tion ...  a  constitutional  disease.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  remove 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction  often  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  3,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have  found 
soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook  in  the 
future  of  life. 

The  E.xcelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  older 
men  by  NON-SURGICAL  methods  has  a 
NEW  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular 
Dvsfvmction  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 
Write  today.  No  obligation.  Excelsior 
Medical  Clinic,  Dept.  1132,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  •  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Tvi>c  P  Pump  lias  1.001  uses.  Stainless 
sliiift.    Won't  rust  or  clod  Use    1/fi  IIP 
motor  or  larger... o'4  HP  for  up  to  3000 
CPU;  4.50  GPH  80'  hlKh;  or  1 8O0  GPH 
WM^froin  25'  well.    1"  Inlet:  V4."  outlet. 

^Wf^Couplins  Included  free  $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball. Bearing  Pump.  L'p  to 
7,50f»  GPH.  114"  inlet:  1"  outlet. S12. 95 
Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Also  other  sizes,  types. 

i^LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  M  56.  N.). 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
( Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    ♦Keg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


50  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
YOUf^  For  Only 


Amazing  Offer  To  Prove  You  Can 
Make  Extra  Money  This  Easy  Way 

This  "Exquisite"  Assortment  of  60  fine  , 
Christmas  Cards  is  yours  for  only  25c. 
With  it  we'll  show  you  how  to  earn  $25 

to  $200  in  spare  time.  It's  easy  — by  sliowing 
folits  our  terrific  new  values  in  over  200  Greeting 
Card  and  Gilt  Sellers.  We'll  include  kit  of  3  Chr 
mas  Boxes  on  approval,  FREE  Imprint  Album  and 
full  details.  Whether  you  decide  to  keep  the  sample  kit  j 
or  return  it  at  our  expense,  the  50  Christmas  Cards 
are  yours  tokeepi  Send  coupon  with  only  25c  NOW  I 

I    BOULEVARD  ART  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  503-G 

I   235  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  4.  III. 

I    Kor  jr.c  enclosed,  send  my  r>l)  Christmas  Cards,  also  send  money 
:  samples  on  approval  per  your  otfer.    (One  to  a  family.) 


I    making  samples  on  approval  per  your  oner,    lune  to  a  family. I  | 

I    NAME   I 

I    ADDRESS   I 

I    CITY*  ZONE   STATE   | 
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WHEN  THINGS  WERE  REALLY  TOUGH 


(Continued  jrom  page  23) 


The  air  was  hardly  clear  of  the  words 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  when  the  Army 
took  over  with,  "You  think  this  is 
tough?  You  should  have  been  on  the 
Louisiana  maneuvers." 

On  arrival  we  were  greeted  by  sailors 
who  had  just  come  over  from  Pearl 
Harbor.  They  tried  to  boost  our  morale 
by  telling  us  how  much  of  the  Navy 
was  on  the  bottom.  Naturally  they  gave 
us  the  old  story,  "You  should  have  been 
out  here  when  things  .  .  ."  It  was  a  lone- 
some feeling  to  be  that  far  away  from 
home  with  such  a  small  amount  of  Navy 
left.  Our  only  consolation  was  that  we 
had  about  100  Army  men  around  to 
protect  each  one  of  us.  It  turned  out 
that  we  didn't  need  any  protection,  but 
it  was  nice  to  see  them  around  anyway. 
That  was  Bora  Bora  in  February  1942. 

The  reason  we  were  there  was  to  put 
some  meat  on  the  bones  of  Operation 
Bobcat.  This  was  an  operation  which 
was  one  link  in  a  chain  of  defenses  be- 
tween Balboa  and  Australia.  It  was 
carried  out  by  a  mixture  of  Regular 
Army  troops  (pack  artillery  and  coast 
artillery).  National  Guard  (infantry 
and  antiaircraft  artillery),  a  naval  ob- 
servation squadron,  and  our  own  con- 
struction outfit. 

The  other  people  protected  us  while 
we  built  roads,  huts,  sanitary  facilities, 
an  oil  tank  farm,  and  an  airstrip.  We 
also  dragged  some  very  large  guns  up 
some  very  steep  hills.  But  before  we 
could  do  any  of  this,  we  had  to  unload 
those  six  ships. 

The  urgency  of  getting  that  cargo 
ashore  was  easily  apparent.  Neverthe- 
less, the  going  was  really  tough.  Truck 


drivers,  winch  operators,  barge  crews, 
and  cargo  handlers  often  worked  round 
the  clock,  snatching  a  nap  whenever 
they  could.  A  truck  driver  could  sleep 
when  there  was  no  barge  to  be  unloaded, 
winch  operators  could  caulk  off  when 
there  was  no  barge  alongside,  barge 
crews  got  their  sleep  while  barges  were 
being  loaded,  and  the  cargo  crews  could 
take  a  few  winks  between  barges  too. 

Construction  Company  No.  1  was  a 
heterogenous  group.  Taxi  drivers,  ac- 
countants, plumbers,  carpenters,  rig- 
gers, roughnecks,  druggists,  draftsmen, 
electricians,  mechanics  —  you  name  it 
and  we  had  it  or  a  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof. 

You  could  never  tell  them  by  their 
hides.  A  certified  public  accountant,  for 
instance,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good 
power-shovel  operator.  Plumbers  ran 
steam  winches.  A  steel  puddler  became 
A-1  at  driving  a  bulldozer.  An  ex-water 
tender  for  the  Regular  Navy  ran  the 
laundry  (now  that  figures).  A  druggist 
turned  to  drafting,  and  I  suppose  some 
draftsman  was  running  a  barge.  In  those 
days  everything  was  confused.  C.B.'s. 

It  was  not  easy  those  first  few  weeks, 
living  aboard  ship,  breakfast  at  5  a.m., 
ashore  on  work  details,  cold  C  rations 
for  lunch,  back  aboard  ship  to  sleep, 
traveling  both  ways  in  open  motor 
launches  with  no  protection  from  the 
spray  or  the  sudden  downpours. 

You  learned  to  keep  a  dry  shirt,  ciga- 
rettes, and  matches  in  a  hollow  tree 
while  you  were  working  ashore.  When 
it  rained  there,  it  was  violently  on  and 
quickly  off.  A  dry  shirt  and  a  cigarette 
helped  until  the  sun  came  out  again. 


A  new  type  of  aristocracy  slowly  be- 
gan to  form.  It  was  made  up  of  those 
who  went  to  live  ashore  first.  When  the 
navy  camp  was  finished,  and  we  all 
moved  ashore,  these  people  proceeded 
to  give  it  to  us  again.  Same  chorus,  new 
verse:  "We  had  to  sleep  in  truck  cabs, 
packing  crates,  lean-to's.  You're  moving 
right  into  tents.  You  should  have 
been  .  .  ." 

As  most  outfits  do,  we  certainly  had 
our  share  of  characters.  There  was  the 
guy  who  would  receive  ten  letters  from 
his  girl  friend.  He  would  then  arrange 
them  in  chronological  order  and  ration 
himself  to  reading  only  one  a  day. 

One  of  our  bunch  could  really  concen- 
trate. He  would  read  his  Bible  for  an 
hour  or  more  each  day,  while  an  acey- 
deucy  game  was  going  on  on  the  next 
bunk,  maybe  a  poker  game  across  the 
aisle,  and  perhaps  someone  drinking 
after-shave  lotion  in  the  background. 

Another  would  read  a  novel,  write  a 
resume  of  what  he  read,  then  read  it 
over  once  and  throw  it  away.  He  said, 
"That's  the  way  I  always  do." 

One  of  our  men  would  habitually 
borrow  $10  and  lose  it  in  the  crap  game. 
He  would  pay  it  back  on  payday  and 
borrow  it  again  that  night.  Good  pay, 
though. 

Somehow  or  other  one  of  our  boys 
got  a  pint  of  whisky  in  the  mail.  After 
that  pint  had  made  a  trip  of  some  7,000 
miles,  it  arrived  safely  only  to  be  broken 
in  the  mail  room.  The  guy  it  was  des- 
tined for  wanted  to  commit  mayhem  on 
the  person  of  the  mail  clerk,  and  the 
mail  clerk  wanted  to  have  the  addressee 
court-martialed  for  allowing  someone 
to  send  him  whisky.  A  Mexican  stand- 
off. That  feud  was  continued  at  a 
reunion  we  held  in  1947. 

Another  one  of  our  group  was  a 
plumber  with  a  conscience.  He  insisted 
on  venting  the  drain  trap  on  outdoor 
drinking  fountains.  The  vent,  of  course, 
is  installed  on  interior  plumbing  fixtures 
to  relieve  sewer  gas  and  prevent  trap 
siphonage.  "I  just  can't  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  venting  every  trap  I  install," 
he  said.  (I  think  it  was  some  French 
writer  who  wrote  of  a  knife  thrower 
who  wanted  to  kill  his  wife.  She  was  the 
target  that  he  pinned  to  the  board  at 
each  performance,  but  his  artistic  in- 
tegrity was  so  intense  that  he  could  not 
miss.  She  lived.) 

There  was  one  man  in  the  outfit  who 
could  make  dice  say, almost  anything  he 
wanted  them  to,  possibly  from  hours  of 
practice  picking  them  up  in  different 
ways  and  rolling.  When  his  buddy  of- 
fered to  lay  odds  that  he  could  make 
a  ten  while  he  was  rolling,  he  said,  "I 
had  to  throw  a  seven  to  get  out  of  the 
game  alive.  What  he  lost  didn't  make 
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the  slightest  bit  of  difference  to  me." 

Another  man  in  the  outfit  was  a  little 
Sicilian  about  the  size  of  Jan  Peerce. 
He  took  part  in  every  theatrical  we  put 
on,  always  sang  Santa  Lucia  at  least  once 
during  the  show.  He  was  good  too  (ex- 
cept that  he  turned  out  to  be  a  boat- 
swain's mate). 

One  of  our  men  who  was  blasting 
lava  to  make  a  level  foundation  for  gun 
mounts  would  go  up  the  hill  with  both 
back  pockets  full  of  dynamite  caps.  1 
never  did  find  out  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  fallen  backwards. 


"Oh,  him?  Fellow  had  the  same  thing  yon 
have." 
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He  once  put  an  extra  case  or  two  of 
powder  in  the  charge  and  threw  lava  in 
sizable  chunks  all  over  the  harbor  while 
the  commander  was  passing  through  in 
a  launch.  The  commander  was  per- 
turbed. 

It  was  impossible  to  build  an  ego  in 
that  outfit.  I  rigged  some  showers  on  the 
deck  of  the  troopship  while  we  were 
going  over  and  connected  them  to  a  fire 
line,  which  was  most  likely  against 
every  regulation  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
code  book.  Steel  decks  get  very  hot  in 
tropic  seas,  and  I  thought  the  boys 
would  be  glad  for  a  chance  to  cool  off 
once  in  a  while.  Pride  in  accomplish- 
ment was  quickly  deflated,  however,  by 
the  growl,  "That's  salt  water."  I  got 
some  of  the  most  offensive  ones  awake 
at  2  a.m.  when  going  through  the  Canal 
and  told  them  that  they  could  get  a 
fresh  water  bath  then. 

On  the  island  itself  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  delivering 
fresh  water  from  a  spring  to  a  cement 
mixer  some  miles  away  up  in  the  hills. 
Doing  the  best  we  could  with  the  equip- 
ment at  hand,  we  hauled  it  in  300-gallon 
tank  trailers  to  a  storage  tank  about  the 
size  of  a  railroad  tank  car.  From  the 


trailers  it  was  transferred  to  the  storage 
tank  by  hand  in  five-gallon  cans  via  a 
six-foot  ladder.  Sloppage  was  about  30 
percent. 

It  was  simple  enough  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem of  valves  and  bypasses  to  empty  the 
trailers  without  waste  by  using  the  same 
pump  that  put  the  water  in  the  trailers 
to  begin  with.  (The  commander  claimed 
that  he  never  could  figure  out  how  it 
worked.)  After  I  had  come  up  with  this 
one,  I  sat  back  awaiting  approbation  in 
the  form  of  a  beer  ration,  possibly  from 
those  boys  whose  backs  I  was  saving. 
They  showed  their  appreciation  by  grip- 
ing, "Why  didn't  you  think  of  that  last 
week?" 

Officers,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
also  often  targets  for  deflation.  Appar- 
ently they  were  not  sure  of  it,  'oecause 
one  of  them  asked  me  yea'-s  later  if  he 
had  been  known  on  Bora  Bora  by  a 
nickname. 


WHEN  FAISE  TEETH 
CAUSE  SORE  GUMS 


Not  necessarily  in  order  of  rank,  al- 
most all  our  officers  were  known  by 
nicknames.  I  can  remember  the  Green 
Hornet,  Red  Mike,  Helen,  Broadway 
Dick,  and  the  Night  Hawk.  There  was 
a  vague  basis  for  these  names,  but  it 
was  gradually  obscured  by  time.  Helen, 
for  instance,  made  a  rough  march  over 
some  mountains  —  a  march  so  rough 
that  many  of  the  boys  didn't  complete 
it.  I  doubt  that  he  was  ever  again  re- 
ferred to  as  "Helen." 

I  have  purposely  omitted  names  from 
this  tale.  Some  characters  may  recog- 
nize themselves,  and  to  people  not  di- 
rectly concerned  it  will  not  matter.  Be- 
sides I  don't  want  any  of  them  to  write 
about  me  and  use  my  name. 

About  the  time  the  Army  got  sand- 
bagged in  and  we  got  the  ships  unloaded, 
we  were  informed  that  we  would  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  First  Construc- 
tion Detachment.  vSomehow  that  name 
soon  became  —  unofficially  —  First 
Destruction  Contraption.  Then  we  got 
raw  meat! 

Some  200  men  fresh  from  the  States 
arrived  to  help  us  out.  They  told  us  all 
about  the  Seabees,  showed  us  the  em- 
blem, told  us  about  the  Queen  Bee,  and 
sang  us  the  theme  song. 

What  did  we  tell  them?  You  guessed 
it.  "You  should  have  been  here  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  lesson  in  sociology  to  watch 
these  various  groups  grind  together  un- 
til the  edges  wore  smooth.  It  was  an- 
other lesson  to  see  those  seamen  broaden 
if  they  were  skinny,  or  taper  down  if 
they  were  fat.  They  became  men  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  While  they  did  not 
become  arrogant,  they  soon  got  to  the 
point  where  they  were  no  longer  awed 
by  petty  officers. 

On  Bora  Bora  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  natives  who  were  quite  friendly. 
Stocky,  dark-haired  Polynesians,  they 
were  perfect  specimens  except  for  their 
teeth.  These  people  were  not  all  take 
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and  no  give,  as  people  are  in  so  many 
foreign  countries.  If  you  admired  some- 
thing in  their  fale  (house)  they  would 
want  to  give  it  to  you.  If  they  had  ba- 
nanas hanging  in  the  yard,  they  might 
charge  you  a  "halffey"  (50(i)  for  a 
stem.  If  you  went  out  in  their  grove  and 
cut  them  yourself,  they  often  charged 
you  nothing. 

One  of  them  lent  us  his  outrigger 
canoe  complete  with  sails  for  a  period 
of  months  at  no  charge.  These  people 
were  the  only  ones  who  didn't  tell  us 
how  rough  it  had  been  before  we 
arrived. 

They  salvaged  a  lot  of  our  trash  — 
five-gallon  tins,  bent  corrugated  iron, 
clothing,  and  empty  shell  cases.  No 
doubt  they  are  now  telling  their  chil- 
dren how  things  were  before. 

The  natives  got  their  laughs  out  of  us 
and  thereby  felt  duly  rewarded.  Laugh- 
ter is  their  life.  One  old  fellow  watched 
with  amusement  while  I  tried  to  pick 
a  cowrie  from  its  shell.  Finally,  unable 
to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he  im- 
pressed on  me,  despite  a  language  bar- 
rier, that  if  I  buried  it  for  a  few  days 
the  ants  would  do  the  job  for  me. 

The  children  on  the  island  were  the 
first  to  pick  up  our  language  (I  almost 
said  English).  They  started  with,  "Hold 
it,"'  which  they  picked  up  while  watch- 
ing trucks  back  up  to  temporary  dumps. 
From  there  they  went  on  to  four-letter 
words  I  doubt  they  understood;  they 
simply  picked  them  up  from  constant 
repetition. 

Ai  Oraiui,  pronounced  "your  honor," 
was  their  greeting.  That  is  also  the  title 
of  a  Gaugin  painting,  I  believe.  At  the 
slightest  provocation  or  none  at  all,  they 
would  put  on  a  hula  dance  for  us.  Not 
the  Hollywood  version,  but  a  cross  be- 
tween a  square  dance  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned camp  meeting.  They  would  start 
otT  standing  in  a  square  doing  a  sort  of 
time  step.  Then  one  or  more  of  them 
would  go  up  to  the  front.  The  solos 
were  good. 

But  the  one  I  remember  best  was  a 
duet.  The  man  held  a  bamboo  pole  with 


a  piece  of  string  attached  and  a  cloth 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  The  girl 
would  grasp  the  cloth  by  her  teeth  and 
go  through  all  the  motions  of  trying  to 
get  off  the  hook.  Even  a  Seabee  could 
figure  that  one  out. 

They  never  passed  a  hat,  nor  did  they 
in  any  way  indicate  that  they  wanted 
anything  more  than  to  entertain  us. 
Such  people  are  rare. 

Everyone  wants  to  know  about  the 
women  on  that  island.  I'll  turn  that  ques- 
tion over  to  the  slide-rule  boys.  Impose 
4,500  men  on  a  native  population  of 
1,300.  Now  deduct  all  the  old  folks. 


"Ah  —  Higgiiis  —  reineniIxT  those  aptitude 
te.sts  we  all  had  such  a  good  laugh  over?" 
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children,  men.  and  married  women 
from  the  1,300.  You  will  wind  up  with 
quite  a  bit  of  competition  for  the  elig- 
ible girls  left.  Seabees  averaging  37 
years  of  age  were  practically  immune 
from  temptation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  our  stay  was  a 
happy  holiday,  but  there  were  moments 
of  brightness.  The  first  mail  after  two 


months,  the  unforgettable  smell  of  va- 
nilla beans  drying  in  the  moonlight,  the 
taste  of  bananas  and  pineapples  that 
have  not  been  picked  too  green  and 
transported  too  far. 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  jour- 
neyed to  our  island,  I  enjoyed  the  visit 
because  she  looked  so  much  like  my 
grandmother  had  looked  when  I  was 
younger.  The  natives  put  on  a  big  dance 
for  her,  and  the  next  morning  she  de- 
cided to  have  breakfast  with  the  boys. 
I  heard  one  conversation  that  went 
something  like  this:  Boatswain's  mate, 
"Hey,  get  up,  you.  Real  eggs  for  break- 
fast." No  answer.  "Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
going  to  take  a  tray  and  go  through  the 
chow  line."  One  eye  opens  and  a  sleepy 
voice  replies,  "Were  you  kidding  about 
the  eggs?" 

The  most  discouraging  part  of  our 
stay  was  the  order  that  came  after  we 
had  spent  a  year  or  more  building  up 
the  base:  "Tear  it  down,  crate  it,  and 
put  it  back  aboard  ship.  Rub  it  out  and 
do  it  over."  It  was  a  logical  move.  The 
picture  of  the  war  had  changed,  and 
we  were  no  longer  in  the  picture.  We 
left  the  roads,  the  airstrip,  and  the  tank 
farm  because  of  transportation  difficul- 
ties. I  wonder  if  those  guns  are  still  up 
in  the  mountains. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  original  Seabee  outfit.  Disabilities, 
officers  training  schools,  transfers,  and 
a  cutback  in  personnel  reduced  the  force 
to  about  250  men.  Soon  afterward  it 
was  attached  to  the  22nd  Marines  and 
went  with  them  to  Eniwetok.  The  men 
in  that  outfit  got  back  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  summer  of  1944. 

An  account  of  this  type  could  be 
written  about  almost  any  outfit.  Some 
had  it  better;  some  had  it  worse.  Our 
chief  claim  for  distinction  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  the  first  of  the  breed.  As 
such,  anyone  who  served  in  that  original 
detachment  has  my  permission  to  tell 
any  of  today's  Seabees  —  in  Antarctica 
or  anywhere  else  —  "Man,  you  should 
have  been  there  when  things  were 
really  tough."  the  end 


"Let's  live  one  life  at  a  time." 

"We  waste  our  time  when  we  specu- 
late about  it."  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

I  agree  that  too  much  preoccupation 
about  the  hereafter  may,  in  itself,  be  a 
symptom  of  morbidity:  overzealous  con- 
cern with  the  supernatural  may  induce 
hallucinations.  As  a  minister,  I  have 
made  heaven  my  hobby  in  the  hope  of 
comforting  the  bereaved.  Once  I  brought 
comfort  to  a  dying  and  frightened  man 
simply  by  reading  him  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm: 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  .  .  .  He 


HEAVEN  IS  MY  HOBBY 

( Continued  from  page  21 ) 

maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures. .  .  ." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  said,  "That 
must  be  heaven." 

He  had  no  Bedouin  background,  but 
this  mysterious  poetry  from  the  parched 
lands  of  the  earth  evoked  for  him  a 
paradise  like  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Cecil  B.  DeMille,  the  famous  motion 
picture  producer,  after  questioning  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  limit  the 
Divine  Mind  by  the  "littleness  of  one's 
own  mind,"  employs  the  semantics  of 
science  to  make  his  case  for  heaven: 


"In  all  creation,  nothing  is  ever  lost. 
The  molecule  does  not  destroy  the  atom; 
the  cell  does  not  destroy  the  molecule; 
the  organism  does  not  destroy  the  cell, 
but,  in  each  instance,  raises  the  lower 
form  of  being  to  a  higher  form.  The 
highest  form  of  life  yet  to  appear  on 
this  planet  is  the  mind  of  man.  Can  we 
believe  that  this  mind  will  be  extin- 
guished, unless  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  whole  long  story  of  creation  is 
a  meaningless  farce?  That  would  be  to 
make  God  a  cruel  joker— not  the  Father 
that  we  know." 
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Many  of  my  correspondents  ration- 
alized the  whole  question.  One  scientist 
stated,  as  many  persons  do,  that  he  be- 
lieved one's  immortality  lay  in  his  chil- 
dren and  their  descendants.  That  sounds 
a  bit  like  slamming  the  gates  of  paradise 
upon  the  sterile  and  the  unmarried,  and 
is  a  view  I  cannot  accept. 

Still  others  say  that  heaven  and  hell 
are  here  on  earth,  that  one  is  punished 
by  and  not  for  his  sins,  and  is  rewarded 
by  his  virtues.  I  see  little  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  this  philosophy.  I  have  seen 
good  men  suffer  and  bad  men  prosper, 
although  I  must  admit  that  the  good  and 
evil  in  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  judged 
only  by  God  Himself. 

My  search  for  heaven  has  led  me  far 
and  wide  in  the  field  of  religious  litera- 
ture, where  I  encountered  the  heavens 
of  other  races  and  creeds.  I  have  visited 
in  fancy  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  a  celestial  pasture  clothed 
in  brilliant  light  and  abounding  in  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  birds.  In  this  lovely 
eternity  (located  somewhere  in  the  west- 
ern seas)  there  are  no  such  things  as 
sickness  and  worry.  Only  the  virtuous 
are  admitted  there,  and  they  are  re- 
warded by  being  allowed  to  follow  their 
favorite  pursuit. 

The  ancient  Celts  believed  also  in  a 
kind  of  Elysium  —  a  sweet  and  blessed 
isle,  also  somewhere  in  the  western  sea. 
I  suppose  they  imagined  their  heaven  to 
have  been  in  the  west,  because  the  sun 
died  there,  only  to  rise  again  the  next 
morning,  a  symbol  of  resurrection. 

The  Zoroastrians,  who  flourished  in 
Persia  six  centuries  before  Christ,  wor- 
shiped a  most  holy  spirit,  Ahura  Mazda, 
who  was  attended  by  six  vassals— Good 
Thought,  Right  Law,  Noble  Govern- 


ment, Holy  Character,  Health,  and  Im- 
mortality. The  day  of  judgment,  in 
Zoroastrian  eschatology,  was  called 
"The  Afi'air,"  which  was  to  be  the  final 
conflict  between  Good  and  Evil,  with 
Good,  as  always,  victorious.  After  "The 
Affair"  Ahura  Mazda  was  to  reign  in 
an  earthly  paradise.  There  are  not  many 
Zoroastrians  left  in  the  world  today,  but 
those  who  remain  are  said  to  be  among 
the  most  righteous  of  men. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  ancient 
Asiatic  life  that  so  much  of  its  religious 
belief  expressed  the  desire  for  extinction 
after  death,  rather  than  survival,  which 
we  more  fortunate  people  seek.  The 
Buddhists  seek  Nirvana,  which  has  been 
defined  as  "the  passionless  peace  of  im- 
perturbability." Literally,  it  means  blow- 
ing out  (the  light).  It  is  a  complete  es- 
cape from  an  undesirable  immortality 
—an  endless  series  of  rebirths  or  reincar- 
nations. After  death  as  an  elephant,  one 
may  be  reborn  as  a  germ.  In  whatever 
form  he  is  reborn,  he  must  suffer 
through  another  life  and  death,  and  so 
on  through  eternity,  unless  he  escapes 
from  the  wheel  of  life  to  oblivion.  Then 
he  is  one  with  God  and  free  at  last  from 
the  anguish  of  life.  If,  indeed,  this  death- 
wish  religious  idea  was  born  of  sulTering, 
is  it  not  conversely  true  that  a  life-wish 
religion  with  a  very  high  standard  of 
heaven  should  exist  today  in  the  West- 
ern World  where  human  beings  are  hap- 
pier than  they  have  been  in  history? 

Four  thousand  years  ago  the  people 
of  Egypt  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
kings.  Hence  only  kings  were  embalmed 
and  mummified.  Later  the  common 
people  were  granted  this  preparation  for 
paradise  if  they  could  afford  it. 

At  death,  the  soul  set  out  on  a  journey 
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Tortured  7  Years  by 
ITCH-SCRATCHY  Skin 

"/  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7'  ■>  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I'm 
happy,"  writes  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here's  blessed  relief  from  the  itching  tortures  and 
misery  of  rash,  eczema  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
amazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
This  soothing,  stainless  medicated  creirie  kills 
harmful  bacteria  germs  while  it  softens  and  dissolves 
infected  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don  t  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  today. 


FREE  OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 
BIG  MONEY  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


We  furnish  everything  FREE  to  set  yoa 
in  your  own  profitable  full  or  spare  time  st 
business.  JustSeasyaales  a  day  brings  up  to 
$H4  aweek  EXTItAI  Repeat  orders  mean  bit? 
steady  profits.  No  experience  or  investmi 
needed.  You  feature  over  150  fast-sellir 
styles  in  dress,  sport,  work  shoes  for  men 
including  beautiful  Nylon  mesh  shot 
with  Air  Cushion  innersoles.  Also  spe 
cial  kinds  of  shoes  for  different  occu- 
pations. Amazing  range  of  sizes  and 
widths.  Fit  customers  stores  are  an 
able  to  take  care  of ,  Start  now  by  sell- 
ing to  friends,  neighbors,  relatives. 
Ever  yone  is  your  prospect.  Send  post- 
card Today  for  FREE  Selling  Outfit/ 
 Mason  Shoe.  Dept.  F-lll,  Chippc 


As  real  as  in  the  museum!  ^ 


ITB 
TODAY  I 


YES,  ALMOST  2  FEET  LONG— a  perfect,  ivory-boned 
skeleton  of  ttie  mighty  TYRANNOSAURUS  REX.  Down 
to  fiis  last  rib,  an  exact  reproduction  in  scale 
of  the  King  of  Dinosaurs  who  stood  50  feet  long 
and  20  feet  high.  Plastic  bones  are  unbreakable, 
exactly  as  the  original  bones  looked  when  science 
first  found  them.  The  gift  of  the  year — for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  It  stands  on  its  own  feet!  Order 
several  right  now.  Every  penny  back  it  not  de- 
lighted. Send  only  $1  plus  25i  for  postage  and 
handling  for  each  skeleton.  Museum  Products, 
Dept.  D-46,    228  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


PAYS  BIGI  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
niakiny  substiiiitial  incomes.  Start  and  run  vour 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  women  of  all  ages, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Management,  Appraising,  Loans,  Mortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for    free    bookl    No  obligation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City  8.  Mn. 
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MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.   Asl<  for  our  \w 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  58-A 


MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 

IMIIJJMrlJTl 

BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic,  Dept.  7205,  txcelsior  Spgs.,  Mo. 
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to  the  Place  of  Judgment  in  heaven.  On 
the  way  the  spirit  was  harassed  by 
demons.  If  it  escaped  the  evil  spirits,  it 
stood  at  last  before  Osiris  and  42  asso- 
ciate judges  for  the  final  reckoning.  The 
standard  of  conduct  for  mortals  held  by 
Egyptian  gods  more  than  2.000  years 
before  Christ  speaks  well  for  the  quahty 
of  Egyptian  civilization  at  that  remote 
time.  The  soul  at  the  judgment  bar  was 
required  to  testify  that  he  had  never 
lost  his  temper;  that  he  had  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  had 
given  a  ferry  lift  to  those  who  had  no 
boat;  that  he  had  not  slain  or  robbed 
nor  stirred   up   trouble.   If  his  heart 


weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  sum- 
mation of  these  virtues,  he  was  given 
everlasting  life  and  an  eventual  reunion 
with  his  body. 

My  hobby  has  taken  me  to  all  kinds  of 
heavens,  from  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  of  the  American  Indian  through 
the  banquet  halls  of  carousing  Norse 
gods  in  Valhalla.  I  am  amazed  at  man's 
persistence  in  heaven-building.  But  what 
amazes  me  even  more  is  the  high  price 
of  admission  he  has  always  charged! 
Above  the  crumbled  ruins  of  all  the 
heavens  he  has  built,  this  price  of  good- 
ness rises  like  a  pinnacle.  I  think  the 
high  price  of  admission  was  the  price  of 


our  civilization,  which  can  be,  if  we 
struggle  on.  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth.  Through  his  unfaltering  belief  in 
heaven  down  through  the  centuries  man 
has  testified  that  virtue  alone  is  worthy 
of  everlasting  endurance. 

Throughout  my  ministry,  which  has 
been  concurrent  with  the  greatest  sci- 
entific development  of  all  time,  my  faith 
in  heaven  has  remained  unshaken.  As 
to  what  it  will  be  like,  I  can  only  repeat 
part  of  a  letter  from  Dale  Evans,  the 
wife  of  Roy  Rogers: 

"I  am  content  to  anticipate  a  joyful 
surprise." 

THE  END 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

(Continued  from  page  2i) 


that  is  somewhat  similar,  the  1958  Opel. 

The  Chevy  utilizes  a  six-cylinder  en- 
gine with  92  horsepower.  Opel  features 
a  four-cyclinder.  56-horsepower  engine. 
Less  horsepower  means  less  gasoline 
consumption,  and  the  Opel  averages 
about  30  miles  to  the  gallon,  compared 
to  Chevy's  best  at  23. 

However,  the  Chevy  has  a  maximum 
speed  in  excess  of  the  Opel's  71  miles 
per  hour.  The  Opel  has  a  relatively  large 
trunk  by  European  standards,  but  still 
far  from  the  Chevrolet's  capacity. 

Outside  dimensions  for  the  Opel  are: 
wheelbase,  100  inches;  overall  length, 
174  inches;  width,  63.6  inches;  and 
height,  56.7  inches.  Chevrolet,  mean- 
while, has;  wheelbase,  115  inches; 
length.  197  inches;  width,  74  inches; 
and  height,  58  inches. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  the  fairly 
comparable  U.S. -manufactured  car  can 
walk  away  in  overall  length,  for  added 


leg  room;  width,  for  more  comfort  in 
seating;  and  in  headroom. 

Talk  price  and  the  used  car  really 
comes  into  its  own.  The  most  popular 
foreign  models  are  priced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000.  A  1950-54  used  car 
in  the  low-price  range  currently  costs 
from  $150-$600,  depending  on  where 
the  car  is  purchased  and  its  general 
condition. 

Turn  to  the  classified  section  of  any 
daily  newspaper  and  here  is  what  you 
are  likely  to  find  offered: 

"CHEVROLET  '54  2-dr.  210  series. 
Spotless,  green,  a  real  economy  buy  with 
only  22,000  miles.  $425." 

"FORD  '52  Custom  V-8  2-dr.  R.  H. 
Save  money  on  gas  mileage  at  $269  full 
price." 

"PLYMOUTH  '53  sedan.  Excellent 
running  condition  at  $310  full  price." 

However,  in  looking  for  a  car  to  serve 
in  place  of  a  foreign  car,  your  primary 


concern  should  be  the  condition  of  the 
car  rather  than  a  bargain  price.  It  will 
be  good  economy  to  buy  the  best  you 
can  find,  even  if  a  premium  price  is 
asked. 

This  can  be  proved  statistically.  A 
small  foreign  car  is  likely  to  cost  you 
$2,000,  and  maybe  more.  If  you  pay 
the  top  price  that  is  likely  to  be  asked 
for  a  Ford,  Chevrolet,  or  Plymouth 
made  between  1950  and  1954,  you  will 
still  be  $1,400  ahead  of  the  game.  And, 
as  one  used  car  salesman'  pointed  out, 
"You  can  do  a  lot  of  economical  driv- 
ing on  $1,400,  even  if  it's  not  in  a  for- 
eign car." 

The  wary  used  car  buyer  might  well 
retort:  "But  you're  likely  to  be  buying 
someone  else's  troubles  in  a  used  car." 
This  may  be  so,  and  that  is  why  it's  a 
good  idea  to  look  for  a  clean  car  and 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  one 
that  looks  good.  You  can  safeguard 
your  investment  by  hiring  a  qualified 
mechanic  to  help  you  pick  out  the  car. 
For  a  ten-dollar  bill  you  can  get  an  ex- 
pert to  spot  the  things  that  may  have 
caused  the  former  owner  to  get  rid  of 
the  car. 

But  suppose  you  do  find  yourself  with 
an  ailing  car?  You  can  put  it  in  first- 
class  condition  for  a  lot  less  than  you 
think.  Suppose  the  tires  look  bad?  You 
can  get  a  complete  set  of  first-line  tires 
for  about  $50  in  today's  market.  A  com- 
plete engine  overhaul  will  probably  cost 
no  more  than  $100  or  $150.  Or  if  you 
want  to  get  a  rebuilt  engine  in  place  oi 
your  wornout  one,  you  can  do  so  for 
approximately  $250-$300  including  in- 
stallation. If  the  brakes  are  shot,  you 
can  get  them  relined  for  $15  to  $25.  If 
the  transmission  is  balky,  you  can  get  it 
overhauled  for  $75.  To  make  the  vet- 
eran used  car  look  as  good  as  it  runs,  a 
repaint  job  and  a  brightening  of  the  old 
chrome  will  stand  you  $75-$  100. 

In  other  words,  the  MAXIMUM  ex- 
penditure for  repairs  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500.  And  this  would 


"Got  her  in  second?  Okay,  let  out  the  dutch." 
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be  necessary  only  if  you  found  yourself 
with  a  car  in  terrible  shape,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  make  it  like  new.  Actually, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  used  car  buy- 
er would  find  it  necessary  to  have  all 
this  work  done.  In  all  likelihood  he 
would  be  able  to  put  his  car  in  fine  con- 
dition for  a  small  fraction  of  these  top 
quotations. 

Buying  an  older  used  car  means  an- 
other kind  of  economy,  one  which  few 
people  recognize.  Automatically,  you 
save  yourself  the  heavy  depreciation  loss 
that  is  sustained  during  the  first  years 
of  a  car's  life. 


"I  want  you  to  treat  him  exactly  the  same 
way  you  treat  my  other  son." 
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Granted,  the  foreign  car  depreciates 
slowly.  As  an  example,  the  1953  Volks- 
wagen is  worth  about  $1,100  on  the 
current  market.  But  that  will  change  as 
foreign  cars  become  more  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  pick  up 
a  1953  Ford  for  about  $375.  This  car, 
however,  has  taken  its  full  depreciation. 
Sell  it  in  a  year,  and  you  should  get  at 
least  $300.  "So  it's  a  lemon?"  says  the 
used  car  salesman.  "Still  you  can  only 
lose  your  initial  investment  of  $375!" 
And  your  new  foreign  car  might  turn 
out  to  be  far  from  perfect. 

The  advantages  of  the  used  Ameri- 
can car  are  everywhere  you  look.  You 
can  secure  spare  parts  from  any  dealer 
or  even  at  a  neighborhood  junkyard.  In 
contrast,  you  may  find  yourself  writing 
to  Europe  for  foreign  car  parts.  And 
in  most  cases,  locally  bought  parts  are 
cheaper.  If  the  mechanical  problem  is 
serious,  finding  mechanics  familiar  with 
the  used  car  will  be  no  problem. 

If  you  have  to  haul  your  family 
around  with  you,  you  can  take  care  of 
five  or  six  without  crowding.  Try  this  in 
a  foreign  car  —  and  you've  got  a  tight 
situation! 

America  has  long  been  known  as  a 


"nation  in  a  hurry."  Your  used  car  will 
allow  you  to  hurry  faster  —  the  car  is 
bound  to  have  more  speed,  pep,  and 
pickup  than  the  sluggish,  slow-moving 
foreign  model. 

Used  car  lots  are  jammed  with  the 
used  car  you're  looking  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  six-month  wait  for  a  foreign  car 
is  presently  common  in  every  city  in 
the  country,  since  the  tiny  cars  are  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  fad. 

In  Detroit  several  dealers  are  featur- 
ing "immediate  delivery"  on  foreign 
makes.  The  cars  were  purchased  on  the 
European  black  market,  and  a  buyer  is 
forced  to  go  as  high  as  $2,200  for  a 
stripped-down  model.  In  many  cases  the 
black  market  imports  do  not  even  have 
sealed-beam  headlights,  it  is  reported. 

Buy  a  foreign  car,  and  you  still  may 
have  to  invest  additional  dollars  to  con- 
dition it  to  your  particular  wants.  Buy 
from  a  black  market  dealer,  and  you'll 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  service  "for  the 
extra  value  of  our  speedy  delivery."  The 
black  market  operator  has  no  mechanics 
to  service  your  car,  for  he  is  in  business 
to  move  new  units  and  he  is  not  a  fac- 
tory-authorized dealer. 

"Your  outlay  in  cash  makes  you  the 
owner  of  a  good  used  car,  free  and 
clear,"  said  one  dealer.  "But  that  same 
money  merely  serves  as  a  down  pay- 
ment on  any  foreign  model.  And  never 
forget  that  the  depreciation  is  gone  for- 
ever in  that  used  job,"  he  continued. 

He  told  me  of  a  policeman  neighbor 
who  traded  a  1956  Chevrolet  on  a  new 
imported  job  "to  save  gas  bills."  The 
officer  then  paid  $60  per  month  for  a 
year  just  to  gain  what  he  thought  was 
a  big  saving. 

The  used  car  salesmen  are  the  last 
persons  in  the  world  to  regard  the  for- 
eign car  infiltration  as  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
On  the  contrary,  they  cite  General 
Motors"  and  Ford's  plans  to  market  a 
small  car. 

But  the  British  themselves  seem  to 
recognize  that  their  export  days  are 
numbered.  A  recent  story  in  the  London 
Daily  Express  stated,  "American  car 
makers  are  not  likely  to  let  their  British 
rivals  make  a  permanent  inroad  into 
their  market.  They  will  soon  call  for 
protection— and  get  it." 

And  when  they  get  the  protection, 
which  presumably  means  a  tariff"  coupled 
with  American  small  car  production,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  car  will  collapse. 
America's  mass  production  know-how, 
spilled  over  into  the  small  car  field,  is 
likely  to  force  foreign  cars  virtually  out 
of  existence  in  the  American  market. 

A  small-volume  used  car  operator 
wagered  me  that  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  foreign  cars  would  drop  to 
about  $650  within  a  few  months  after 
American  manufacturers  hit  their  stride 
with  small  cars.  "So  the  average  car 
buyer  today  will  be  farther  ahead  by 
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2  years  to  repay  -low  monthly  payments.  Supervised  by 
Nebraska  Banking  Department.  Loan  application  sent  free  in 
plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 

National  Bank,  Dept.  AC-8,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

BORROW  MONEY  BY  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail 
Service.  Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  670P, 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

AUTHOR'S  SERVfCES 


WRITERS;  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  for  publication 
on  our  cooperative  [ilan.  Greenwich  Book  Publishers  (Atten; 
Mr.  Henderson),  489  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
WANT  YOUR  BOOK  published?  Send  for  Free  booklet  CC. 

Vantage,  120  West  31,  New  York.  

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAKE  EXTRA  MUNEY  — Cash  commissions.  Easy-to-sell 
Advertising  Book  Matches.  Union  Label.  Full  or  part  time. 
Powerhouse  selling  kit  free.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-858, 

7530  Greenwood,  Chicago  13^  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS-SEND  FOR  "Patent  Protection  for  Inventors" 
outlining  preliminary  steps  to  take  in  applying  for  patent. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  464-J  Merlin  Building,  Washington 

6^jyc.  

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  EXTRA  GASH  I  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 

dons.  Box  41 107PX,  Los  Angeles  41  .  California^  

FOREIGN  &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 


BIG  EARNINGS,  FOREIGN  Employment  tells  all; 
hiring.  Send  $1.  Sterlinga,  Corona  68,  New  York.  


firms 


MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  WantedlMail  to:  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  


HERE  SPEAKS  AMERICA 

Regisiered  Voiers: 
COURT  OF  LAST  APPEAL 

"Above  the  strife  of  Party  is  our  Country." 
Loyal  American  Voters  in  the  millions  find  our- 
selves inarticulate  in  the  growing  clamor  of 
the  minorities,  are  eager  for  a  continuing 
means  to  make  ourselves  heard  and  to  influ- 
ence our  public  servants  for  our  public  good. 
Sole  Franchise  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing such  a  Program  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
one  in  each  State  or  group  of  small  population 
states  who  can  convince  that  he  is  finan- 
cially and  otherwise  the  one  to  direct  this 
program  of  paid  membership  Registered  Voters 
and  who  furnishes  highest  commendation  from 
his  pastor  and  his  banker. 
Only  such  complete  response  will  be  acknowl- 
edged. Information  will  be  held  in  confidence 
with  the  understanding  that  no  Program  de- 
tails will  be  disclosed  without  specific  per- 
mission of .  .  . 

GRANTOR 

p.  O.  BOX  577   •    OAKLAND  4,  CALIFORNIA 

(Cj  I95B,  GRANTOW 


Itch...  Itch 


.1  Was 
Nearly 
Crazy 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
45i  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  O.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


INVENTORS, 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  Invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  It.  We  are  registered  I';itent  At- 
torneys. Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to 
Protect  Your  Invention,"  and  an  "Invention  Record" 
form.  No  obligation.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Rejrlstered  PatPiit  Attorneys 
146-F  Victor  Building  Washinf^ton  1.  D.  C. 
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moving  into  a  solid  used  car— and  that 
is  happening  more  and  more  daily,"  he 
commented. 

American  Motors  is  already  produc- 
ing a  small  car,  the  Rambler,  though  its 
product  is  not  as  tiny  as  some  of  the 
imports.  This  company's  output  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1958  was  almost 
double  that  of  the  same  quarter  of  1957. 
It  currently  claims  4.1  percent  of  the 
national  total,  certainly  not  astounding 
but  nevertheless  impressive. 

A  fellow  used  car  shopper,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  on  one  lot, 
summed  up  the  situation  by  saying,  "The 


foreign  car  is  a  partial  solution  to  the 
city  and  suburban  traffic  problem.  The 
city  worker,  living  far  from  his  place 
of  employment,  which  he  reaches  by 
driving  for  miles  in  fairly  heavy  traffic, 
is  wasting  time,  space,  and  gas  by  using 
a  big  middle-price  passenger  car  for  that 
purpose." 

The  used  car  salesman  recognizes  that 
his  wares  must  match,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, what  the  foreign  car  has  to  offer. 
The  foreign  car,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
a  town  car.  A  look  at  the  country's  con- 
gested city  tratiic  finds  foreign  cars 
numerous,  but  they  are  seen  somewhat 


less  frequently  on  the  superhighways. 

Used  car  salesmen  want  business— and 
they  would  be  glad  to  get  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  foreign  makes.  But  basical- 
ly they,  too,  are  solid  Americans.  "If  you 
are  determined  to  become  a  small-car 
bug,  then  go  ahead,"  said  one  veteran 
used  car  salesman.  "But  do  me  a  favor," 
he  said  in  closing,  "and  wait  until  our 
American  manufacturers  start  produc- 
ing. At  least  that  way  the  money  will 
stay  in  this  country,  and  chances  are 
some  American  factory  worker  will  find 
it  easier  to  feed  his  family." 

He  has  a  point.  the  end 


BRIEFLY 

A  BOUT 
BOOKS 

(Continued  jrom  page  8) 

101  Best  Party  Quiz  Gaines,  by  Jack  Shafer. 
STERLING,  $2.50.  Questions  and  answers 
which  will  permit  you  and  your  guests  to 
play  question  games. 

n  c  * 

Nights  with  Armour,  by  Richard  Armour. 

MCGRAW-HILL,  |2.95.  A  versifier  whose 
work  appears  in  our  Parting  Shots  Depart- 
ment provides  a  generous  sampling  of  his 
delightful  poems  in  this  book. 

Winning  the  War  with  Ships,  by  Emor>'  S. 
Land.  Robert  m.  mcbride  go.,  $4.75.  Admiral 
Land,  who  ran  our  shipbuilding  program  in 
World  War  II,  tells  what  went  on  behind 
the  scenes  when  56,000,000  tons  were  being 
constructed. 


Nine  Men  Against  America,  by  Rosalie  M. 
Gordon,  devin-adair,  $3.00.  How  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gradually  been  changing 
since  1937  as  a  result  of  "packing"  and  how 
the  country  has  suffered  from  its  decisions 
dealing  with  the  communist  conspiracy. 

•  •  « 
Travel  Guide  to  Europe.  American  auto- 
mobile ASSOCIATION.  Not  sold  generally,  this 
book  is  given  free  to  AAA  members  who 
plan  to  go  to  Europe.  Compiled  by  a  staff 
of  American  field  reporters  who  covered 
150,000  miles,  it  tells  you  all  you  are  likely 
to  want  to  know  if  you  plan  to  motor 
through  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

9*0 

How  to  Prepare  for  College  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations, by  Brownstein  and  Weiner. 
barron's  educational  series,  INC.,  f  1.98  pa- 
per, $3.95  cloth.  Gives  questions,  answers, 
drills,  etc.,  which  will  help  smdents  make 
the  grade  into  college.  Also  contains  a  de- 
tailed list  of  colleges  and  universities. 

How  to  Win  a  College  Scholarship,  by 
David  Turner  and  Harry  Tarr.  arco  pub- 
lishing CO.,  $3.00.  A  jumbo-sized  book 
which  explains  the  thousands  of  scholar- 
ships available,  as  well  as  loans  and  em- 
ployment possibilities  at  1,562  U.S.  colleges. 


A  Guide  to  Art  Museums  in  the  United 
States,  by  W.  Aubrey  Cartwright.  duell, 
SLOAN  AND  pearce,  $3.95.  A  guidebook 
which  deals  with  east  coast  museums,  from 
AA'ashington  to  Miami. 

O  IS  1 

The  Young  People  of  the  Bible,  by  Sara 
Jenkins,  appleton-century-crofts,  inc., 
$3.95.  Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments about  the  children  portrayed  in 
the  Bible. 

And  Save  Them  for  Pallbearers,  by  James 
Garrett,  julian  messner,  $3.95.  A  novel 
about  a  WW2  infantryman  who  fought 
his  way  across  Europe,  from  D-Day  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

•  •  • 

Walter  Reuther,  the  Autocrat  of  the  Bar- 
gaining Table,  by  Eldorous  L.  Dayton. 
DEViN-ADAiR,  $4.50.  A  sharply  etched  por- 
trait of  the  labor  leader,  how  he  was  trained 
by  a  socialist-pacifist  grandfather,  and  how 
he  runs  his  union. 

July  4,  1776,  by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey. 
CROWN  publishers,  $3.00.  A  vivid,  hour-by- 
hour  account  of  the  events  of  the  first  four 
days  of  July  1776  which  led  to  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

»  4  • 

Profiles  in  Courage,  by  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  harper,  $3.50.  Now  in  its  third 
year,  this  book  about  decisive  moments  in 
the  lives  of  great  Americans  is  by  way  of 
becoming  a  classic.  With  another  political 
campaign  close  at  hand,  it  takes  on  new 
meaning. 

•  o  9 

Apprenticeships  in  America,  by  Harry 
Kursh.  w.  w.  NORTON  &  CO.,  $3.75.  The 
where,  what,  and  how  of  obtaining  appren- 
tice training.  Based  on  interviews  with  key 
people  in  government,  industry  and  labor. 

•  o  O 

Grab  a  Pencil,  by  Harold  H.  Hart,  hart 
publishing  CO.,  $1.95.  A  book  full  of  word 
games  and  quizzes  "for  100  hours  of  ab- 
sorbing fun." 

The  Formula  for  Success,  by  Dr.  G.  Gross- 
man. ASSOCIATED  BOOKSELLERS,  $4.50.  A  meth- 
od by  which  a  person  can  recognize  his 
abilities  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

If  you  ivisb  to  order  any  of  these  books, 
send  check  or  money  order  made  out  to 
American  Legion  Book  Service.  Address: 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  Ind.  Books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  fro7ii  page  26) 

EVERY  OUTDOORSMAN  ought  to  have 
a  copy  of  Corcoran's  catalogue.  It  features 
hunting,  camping,  and  fishing  specialties  — 
such  items  as  hunting  boots,  flannel  pants, 
gun  cases,  underwear,  camp  blankets,  foul 
weather  suits,  cooking  kits,  and  woolen 
reefers.  AVrite  to  Louis  W'hiton,  at  Cor- 
coran, Inc.,  Zero  Canton  St.,  Stoughton, 
iMass.,  for  your  free  copy  of  the  illustrated 
catalogue. 

LOOK  FOR  AN  INCREASE  in  the  cost 
of  duck  hunting  stamps  soon  from  $2  to  S3. 
Senator  A\'arren  G.  Alagnuson  has  intro- 
duced S.  2617  as  amended.  The  bill  pro- 
\  ides  that  65  percent  of  the  income  from 
the  stamps  be  allocated  to  acquisition  of 
waterfowl  habitat  20  percent  be  a\  ailablc 
for  administration  and  maintenance  of  re- 
fuges, and  the  remaining  15  percent  be 
a\ailable  for  enforcing  laws  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds  and  cost  of 
printing  and  selling  the  stamps. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
have  discretionary  authority  to  open  a  max- 
imum of  40  percent  of  these  lands  to  the 
hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl.  This  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  federations  of  sportsmen's  clubs, 
and  regional  game  associations. 

FACTS  ABOUT  the  Legion's  marksman- 
ship program  arc  now  available  in  booklet 
form  on  request.  The  booklet  tells  what 
the  program  is  all  about;  how  to  organize 
a  club;  how  to  get  equipment;  how  to  se- 
lect a  place  to  shoot;  how  to  conduct  fir- 
ing sessions,  club  competition,  American 
Legion  marksmanship  matches;  and  how 
to  handle  your  club's  publicity'.  A\'rite  the 
American  Legion  National  Americanism 
Commission  at  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indiajiapolis 
6.  Ind.,  for  your  free  copy. 

ROY  C.  DeHART,  Woolwinc,  \  a.,  has  a 
casting  caper  that  he  claims  pays  off.  "The 
beginners  or  inexperienced  spin  casters  of- 
ten wonder  how  the\-  can  cast  a  small  fl\' 
or  spinner  on  their  spinning  rods  without 
a  tangle,"  he  says.  "The  secret  is  the 
weights.  If  a  single  sinker  is  used,  the  line 
will  tangle  during  the  cast;  but  if  two  split 
shot  are  placed  about  12  inches  apart,  it 
\\  ill  create  a  loop  and  the  fly  w  ill  be  kept 
awa>'  from  the  line  during  the  cast." 

THE  BROWNING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

Ogden,  L'tah,  has  announced  two  new  ad- 
ditions to  its  full  line  of  automatic  shot- 
guns. They  are  the  Lightweight  20-gauge 
Automatic  and  the  12-gauge  Alagnum  Au- 
tomatic chambered  for  the  powerful  3 -inch 
Magnum  shells,  and  both  are  scheduled  for 
September  delivery.  Botli  guns  accept  five 
shots,  w  ith  adapters  provided  to  reduce 
capacity  to  three  shots  when  required. 

This  new  Lightweight  20  shoots  all  2'4- 
inch  cartridges  including  the  2 '4  Magnum. 
A\  erage  w  eight  of  the  20-gauge  is  6  pounds 
4  ounces.  It  w  ill  be  available  in  26-  and  28- 
inch  barrel  lengths,  either  ventilated  rib  or 
plain  matted.  Choke  selection  will  include 
full,  modified,  improved  cylinder,  and 
skeet.  The  plain  matted  barrel  model  will 
retail  at  S144.75;  the  ventilated  rib  model 
at  $164.75. 


IRENE  C.  SUKSI,  R.N.,  of  1428  Jeffer- 
son, Duluth  5,  Alinn.,  tells  you  how  to 
keep  fish  fresh  when  on  a  fishing  trip.  She 
says,  "Prepare  a  wilderness  icebox  by  dig- 
ging a  hole  several  feet  deep  in  a  shady 
place.  Line  the  hole  with  moss.  Gut  the 
fish,  remove  the  gills,  and  salt  the  insides. 
Do  not  wash  the  fish.  Pack  the  prepared 
fish  within  layers  of  moss,  and  they  will 
stay  fresh  a  long  time.  Put  a  wire  over  the 
top  of  the  hole  to  prevent  marauding  by 
local  small  animals."  Irene  emphasizes  that 
"no  water"  point.  She  says  fish  spoil  rapid- 
ly in  water  after  they're  caught. 


JULIAN  L,  JOHNSON,  of  A\'est  Salem, 
Wis.,  has  w  hat  he  calls  a  "sure  catch"  idea 
for  catfish.  His  rig  is  illustrated.  He  says 
his  egg  sinker,  with  hole  through  the  mid- 
dle, lies  on  the  bottom.  When  a  fish  bites, 
the  only  resistance  is  from  the  split  shot. 
^^'hcn  the  fish  runs  with  the  bait,  the  sec- 
ond split  shot  hits  the  heavy  egg  sinker 
and  Mr.  Fish  is  hooked.  Julian  says  his  rig 
works  well  in  his  area  with  minnows  or 
\\omis  for  bait. 

IN  THE  SUMMERTIME  Dennis  W.Wood, 
of  Beech  BlulT,  Teiui.,  keeps  his  supply  of 
worms  in  the  cellar  in  a  wooden  box  co\  - 
ered  with  moist  burlap.  He  feeds  them 
cornmeal  or  milk  occasionally. 

DICK  JENNINGS,  of  Cortland  Line  Co. 
Inc.,  says  that  a  movement  is  under  way  by 
rod  and  gun  clubs  and  conservation  groups 
to  ban  the  sack  dress  from  all  fishing  wa- 
ters. There  is  a  feeling  that  this  garb  en- 
courages female  anglers  to  exceed  legal 
bag  limits  of  fish,  wiiich  can  be  concealed 
easily  w  ithin  tlie  copious  confines  of  the 
garment.  One  tackle  dealer,  who  also 
liandles  hardw  are,  reports  that  a  lady  cus- 
tomer in  a  sack  dress  made  off  with  one  of 
his  best  wheelbarrows  without  changing 
her  contours.  Definitely  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  put  the  sack  back  oti  the  potatoes. 


NEW  LINE  of  fly  casting  reels  is  being 
made  by  The  Garcia  Corporation,  manu- 
facturer of  the  famous  Mitchell  spinning 
reels  and  Ambassador  casting  reels.  The 
Pridex  and  Beaudex  reels  are  interchange- 
able, right  or  left  handed,  with  single  or 
double  ilrag.  Prices  range  from  $19.95  to 
$26.95.  The  Laudex  is  a  right-hand  reel 
which  offers  "automatic  free  handle." 
Should  a  fish  start  a  run,  the  fiycaster 
simply  removes  his  hand  from  the  handle 
knob  and  the  handle  disengages  to  allow 
the  fish  to  run  against  the  drag.  Priced 
from  $25.  Write  Dick  Wolff  at  The  Garcia 
Corp.,  268  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.^'. 
for  further  details  and  illustrated  folder. 

WORLD'S  GUNS,  a  new  288-page  en- 
cyclopedia describing  more  than  1,500  rare 
pistols,  rifles,  muskets,  edgeil  w  eapons,  and 
armor,  is  now  available.  It  contains  more 
than  1,200  illustrations.  Weapons  offered 
for  sale  from  every  historical  period  and 
country.  Articles  by  famous  autiiorities. 
$2  postpaid.  Write  Golden  State  Arms 
Corp.,  386  W.  Green  Street,  Pasadena  Calif. 

JOSEPH  RICHARD  HAMMERSMITH,  of 

U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  l  enn., 
fishes  on  rocky  bottom  where  his  line  fre- 
quently gets  snagged.  He  ties  a  few  feet 
of  store  string  to  his  sinker.  He  says  w  hen 
he  gets  snagged  he  pulls  hard  and  the  store 
string  breaks,  but  he  doesn't  lose  an>-  line. 

HARVEY  LONG,  of  1503  Southerland, 
Alena,  Ark.,  suggests  catalpa  worms  for 
panfish  bait.  He  says  that  w  hen  you  run 
into  a  surplus  of  catalpa  worms,  put  the 
extras  in  a  jar  in  your  home  freezer.  He 
says  fish  bite  on  the  months-old  worms  as 
well  as  they  do  on  fresh  ones. 

NEW  WOODEN  DUCK  CALL  announced 
by  Philip  S.  Olt  Co.,  of  Pekin,  111.,  is 
called  the  Model  200.  Especially  designed 
for  hunters  who  prefer  a  wooden  call. 
Price:  $1.95. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

If  you  have  a  lielplul  idea  lliat  peXaiiis 
10  liunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  II  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  v«)n  with  a  liiiiitiiig 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Mti'^azine,  720  Filili 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


^  IWTIC  UMUHDHGAr  HOME! 


Get  ORDERS  and  CASH  from  your  mail- 
mon — do  work  in  SPARE  TIME  at  home 
—  or  expand  into  FULL  TIME  business. 

Send  coupon  for  Free  facts  about 
tlie  newest  and  most  fascinating  of 
all  home  operated  businesses.  For 
the  first  time  a  simplified  machine 
brings  tho  fabulous  profits  of  Plastic 
Sealing  and  Plastic  Laminating 
within  the  roach  of  the  small  opera- 
tor. Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  the 

i  machine  with  a  few  minutes  practice 
—then  with  our  Magic  Mail  Plan  can 

,  !;et  mail  orders  pouring  in  daily 
with    cash    in   every    envelope.  No 


Moke  upfo  $5  on  Hour.. 

MAGIC  MAIL  Pt UN  I 


canvassing — no  selling.  We  even  supply  the  cir- 
culars you  mail  to  bring  back  cash  and  orders. 
Don't  waste  a  minute.  Rush  your  name.  We'll 
send  you  FItEE  and  postpaid  pictures,  prices, 
details,  and  all  the  facts  you  need  to  start. 
Mail  coupon  or  send  name  on  postcard.  No 
charge. 

WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO. 

1512  Jarvis  Av.,  Dept.   L-8  J.   Chicago  36,  III. 


...  is  taking  out  of 
the  machine  a  Plastic 
.Sealing  Job  —  ordered 
by  mail — only  11c  in 
material  cost  brings 
back  $2.58  in  cash 
by  mail.  Capacity  of 
machine:  $25. OO 
profit  per  hour  of 
operation. 


Make  Tliousancis  of  Beautiful  Art  Creations 

COSTUME  JEWELRY    .    CIGARETTE  BOXES 
TRAVS    .   CANDLESTICKS   .  COASTERS, 
LAMP  BASES  .  BOOK  ENDS. ..ALL  IN 
SPARKLING   COLORED  PLASTIC, 


I  WARNER  ELECTRfC  CO.,  1512  Jarvi$  Av. 
I    Dept.  L-8-J.  ChKogo  26,  III. 

I At  no  cost  to  me,  please  rush  complete 
details   postage   prepaid.   I  am  under 
I    no  otiliKation. 


Address  

City  Zone  Slate.. 
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Products 
Parade 


UGUST  4-STAR  ATTRACTION 


of  special  interest  to  Legionnaires 

IMITATION  GENERAL 


IMITATION  General  is  the  humorous 
and  somewhat  dramatic  story  of  a 
master  sergeant  who  takes  over  for  a 
dead  general  and  manages  to  make  a  stand 
against  an  advancing  German  force. 


Glenn  Ford,  who  does  his  usual  compe- 
tent job  of  acting,  pla\  s  the  master  sergeant 
iMurph)'  Savage.  Red  Buttons,  1957  Acad- 
em\-  Award  winner,  supplies  a  good  part 
of  the  comedy  relief  in  his  role  of  Chan 
Derb\',  the  sergeant's  buddy.  Ken  Smith  is 
the  general  who  is  killed  in  the  first  reel 
to  set  the  stage  for  Ford's  imitation.  Taina 
Elg,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  film,  and  Tige  Andrews 
plays  Orviile  Hutchmever,  a  ratiicr  despic- 
able GI. 

The  movie  is  based  on  the  isolation  of 
an  American  unit  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
campaign  in  France.  Soldiers  separated  from 
their  units  are  wandering  aimlessh'  around 
the  countr>'side  until  General  Lane  gets  the 
idea  of  making  a  stand  with  all  the  men 
he  can  round  up. 

Just  about  the  time  he  begins  to  organize 
his  composite  unit,  the  general  is  killed. 
Master  Sergeant  Savage,  sizing  up  the  sit- 
uation, decides  to  imitate  the  general  and 
lead  the  resistance  to  the  German  advance. 

The  sergeant  knows  that  there  are  very 
few  GI's  who  would  think  to  question  a 
general's  orders  or  to  ask  him  for  his  AGO 


card.  The  deception  goes  off  pretty  well. 

Red  Buttons  as  Corporal  Dcrb\-  is  hor- 
rified at  the  whole  idea  and  tries  to  remind 
the  sergeant  of  the  penalty  for  imperst)n- 
ating  an  officer.  He  goes  along  with  the 


plan  reluctantly,  however,  because  there 
is  no  way  out.  Sergeant  Murph>'  is  well  on 
his  way  to  creating  his  own  army  when 
Hutchmeyer,  an  old  antagonist  from  state- 
side da>'s,  appears  on  the  scene. 

Much  of  the  humor  of  the  picture  de- 
velops from  Ford's  frantic  attempts  to  keep 
out  of  Hutchmeyer's  sight  while  directing 
his  ragtag  force  against  the  German  troops. 

In  the  course  of  the  action  the  Americans 
manage  to  knock  out  four  German  tanks 
with  some  highly  unorthodo.x  but  effective 
tactics.  They  hold  their  position  until  re- 
lieved by  the  main  body  of  troops.  The 
sergeant,  after  scaring  Hutchmeyer  b>'  ap- 
pearing as  a  ghost,  kisses  the  girl  goodby 
and  returns  to  his  unit. 
BEST  SCENE:  Glenn  Ford  and  Red  But- 
tons blinding  two  enemy  tanks  with  mud 
and  dropping  hand  grenades  down  the 
hatches. 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Alayer  Picture,  pro- 
duced by  William  Hawks,  directed  b\- 
George  Marshall.  Screenpla>-  b\'  \\'illiani 
Bowers,  based  on  a  stor>  A\'iiliani 
Chamberlain.  Running  time:  I  hour,  28 
minutes. 


( Contimicd  from  pa.nf  S) 

to  a  sturdy  metal  holder.  It  spreads  paint 
over  an  entire  window  screen  with  just  a 
few  strokes,  and  it  can  be  easiK'  cleaned  for 
re-use.  The  tool  will  be  available  in  hard- 
ware and  speciaitN'  shops  for  29(;-. 

• 

An  efficient  lubricant  that  >'ou  can  use 
without  soiling  your  hands  or  clothing  has 
been  announced  by  Reardon  Products  of 
Peoria,  111.  Called  Dry-Lube,  it  is  a  white 
powder  of  extremely  fine  texture  that  pen- 
etrates deeply  when  it  is  squeezed  from  its 
nonhreakable  plastic  "squeeze"  bottle.  The 
price  is  69(i'  for  a  2-oz.  bottle. 

• 

A  new  key-operated  window  lock  which 
will  hold  the  window  securely  in  either  a 
closed  or  partially  open  position  is  being 
offered  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  It 
has  a  polished  brass  finish  and  is  designed 
for  quick,  easy  installation.  The  price  is 
$1.85  at  hardware  and  houseware  stores. 
• 

An  ingenious  marking  and  \\  riting  imple- 
ment that  w-rites  instantly  dr>-  on  almost 
an>'  surface  is  the  Magic  Marker,  made  by 
Speedry  Products,  P.O.  Box  97,  Richmond 
Hill,  Jamaica  18,  N.Y.  By  means  of  a 
flexible  tab  it  brushes  a  heavy  line  on 
plaster,  wood,  wallboard,  metal,  etc.  Avail- 
able in  eight  colors,  it  sells  for  77('  post- 
paid. Refills  are  priced  at  y9(j-. 

• 

A  compact  gauge  that  warns  a  motorist 
when  his  gas  supply'  is  running  low  is  an- 
nounced by  Practical  Sales  Research,  Inc., 
726  Lothrop  St.,  Detroit  2.  Called  the  Elec- 
tronic Gas-Chek,  it  gets  its  impulse  from 
the  float  in  the  tank.  When  the  gas  supply 
drops  to  three  gallons,  a  k)w,  buzzing 
sound  is  heard.  This  becomes  louder  when 
the  gas  level  drops  further.  Said  to  he  easily 
installed,  the  unit  sells  for  SI  2.95. 

• 

Another  t\"pe  of  w  arning  for  motorists 
is  being  manufactured  b\'  (]rcg()r\-  Sales 
Co.,  316  Marion  Bldg.,  Clc\  eland  13.  This 
one,  called  the  Police  Alarm,  sounds  off 
when  anyone  tries  to  steal  or  tamper  with 
your  car.  The  price  is  $9.95  postpaid,  and 
the  gadget  is  fastened  inside  the  hood  of 
the  car  vvhei-e  it  sets  off  the  horn  if  any 
unauthorized  person  does  any  tampering. 
• 

The  p(jpular  sport  of  water  skiing  be- 
comes w  ater  bicy  cling  w  ith  a  new  product 
called  the  Oh  mpic  Ski-Bike,  being  offered 
by  Richard  R.  Gibbs,  1021  Petroleum  Bldg., 
Tulsa  3,  Okla.  1  his  puts  the  skier  on  a  sad- 
dle which  is  mounted  on  a  frame  wiiich  in 
turn  rides  on  a  ski.  Steering  is  by  a  rudder 
contrt)lled  b\'  handlebars.  I  hc  price  is 
$59.95. 

Merition  of  products  in  no  way  constitntes  an 
endorsement  oj  them,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 


Glenn  Ford  improvises  a  shield  for  his  jee])  so  lhat  he  can 
attack  a  Geiman  macliinegun  |)osition  in  Ituitation  General. 
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HOLIDAY  COUNTRY 


cut  east  through  Quincy,  III.,  to  U..S.  67, 
then  north  to  Dickson  Mounds  State 
Park  where  Indian  burying  grounds,  pot- 
tery, weapons,  and  ornaments  have  been 
found.  Continue  on  north  to  Blackhawk 
State  Park  near  Rock  Island.  Past  the 
tri-cities  of  Rock  Island,  Moline,  and 
Davenport.  67  will  carry  you  to  the  Iowa 
side  along  some  lovely  stretches  of  the 
Mississippi. 

This  route  will  take  you  to  Clinton, 
Iowa,  where  you  will  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  U.S.  30  to  Fulton,  III. 
There  you  must  decide  whether  to  go 
directly  east  into  Chicago  on  U.S.  30, 
or  head  north  on  Illinois  80  for  an  in- 
teresting side  trip.  If  you  choose  the 
latter,  you  will  reach  Savanna  and  the 
outstandingly  beautiful  Mississippi  Pali- 
sades, and  then  you  can  head  back  to 
Chicago  via  Illinois  64.  At  Oregon,  in 
White  Pines  State  Park,  is  the  southern- 
most large  stand  of  white  pines  in  the 
United  States.  Nearby,  a  little  north  of 
town  on  the  Rock  River,  is  the  gigantic 
monument  to  Blackhawk,  conceived  by 
Lorado  Taft.  It  stands  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  river  and  can  be  seen  for 
miles;  it  is  open  to  visitors. 

If  you  elect  to  miss  this  side  trip,  con- 
tinue on  U.S.  30  straight  into  Chicago. 
If  you'd  like  to  make  an  additional  side 
trip  while  in  the  Savanna  area,  go  north 
from  Savanna  on  Illinois  80  to  Galena 
and  visit  the  restored  home  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant;  then  continue  north  and  cross 
the  Mississippi  again  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Nearby  is  McGregor  State  Park,  famed 
for  its  flora  and  geological  deposits. 

If  you'll  continue  north  from  here  on 
U.S.  52  you'll  come  to  historic  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  named  for  a  Fox  Indian 


-((.oiiliiiiicd  lidiii  /'«!,'<'  ]9)- 


chief— Lt'  Cliifii  (the  dog).  Here  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Misissippi  and  Wis- 
consin Rivers  was  a  trading  center  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  white  man,  a 
center  that  continued  as  such  during  the 
opening  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
White  men  brought  whisky  and  trinkets 
and  carried  away  fur  pelts.  It  was  for- 
tified at  various  times  by  the  French, 
the  British,  and  the  Americans.  Some  of 
the  old  buildings  still  stand. 

From  Prairie  du  Chien,  roll  along  the 
beautiful  southern  Wisconsin  country- 
side on  Wisconsin  60  until  you  hit  U.S. 
12  at  Sauk  City.  Turn  north  here  until 
you  arrive  at  the  Wisconsin  Dells. 

More  than  a  million  people  come 
here  yearly  to  view  the  strange  and 
beautiful  rock  formations  which  the 
Wisconsin  River  has  carved  out  of  lime- 
stone. You  must  take  boat  rides  to  see 
these  properly,  but  they  are  inexpensive 
and  of  a  couple  hours  duration.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  carnival  atmosphere 
here,  and  there  are  a  number  of  tourist 
come-ons  that  you  can  enjoy  or  pass  up 
as  your  nature  decides.  But  the  boat 
rides,  and  the  nightly  Indian  powwows, 
.staged  authentically  in  a  natural  amphi- 
theater, are  well  worth  seeing. 

From  the  Dells  head  back  on  U.S.  12 
through  Madison,  Wisconsin's  capital 
and  a  lovely  city.  This  route  will  take 
you  on  through  Lake  Geneva,  a  color- 
ful resort  city,  and  into  Chicago.  Or,  on 
leaving  the  Dells,  head  south  on  U.S.  12 
to  Sauk  City,  then  take  Wisconsin  78. 
92,  and  68  to  New  Glarus.  This  com- 
munity was  settled  in  1845  by  100  per- 
sons from  Glarus.  Switzerland.  Customs 
of  the  old  country  are  still  cherished, 
and  each  August  the  legend  of  William 


"Oh,  go  oil,  Fred,  hum-  Iiis  iillowiiiux 
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WEAPONS  SALE! 
LATE  MODEL  NO.  4 

ENFIELD 
RIFIE! 


"tuim 

MNES 
Best  deer 
rifle  ever  made! 


.303  Col. 
10-shot 
bolt  ^ 
action^/^ 


MS 


95 


The  rugged  new  Model  No.  4  kept 
in  beautiful  condition  by  Indian 
regiments.  Peep  siglit,  long  range 
calibrations.  Excellent  liunting  length. 
25'/2  bbl.  Positive  safety.  We  remove  all 
cosmoline  and  oil  lightly.  Ready  lor  your 
trip!  Limited  offer.  This  gun  sold  as  high  as 
$50  until  our  fabulous  special  purchase. 
.303  AlVIIVIO  SPECIALS  100  rds.  target  (military) 
ammo,  $7.50.  40  rds  soflpoint  hunting  ammo,  $5.90 
$900 
N  E  W  '^"^  ""^"^  ''""^  PICTURED!  ^ 

__  a    2KB  p3,7cs!  1000  pafagrapti  Blo^saiy,  Over  IbOO 
^■^V^^^f  I   pislrjis.  riMes.  daggeis,  snords,  muskels.  armor 
^p^J^JI^^        -.pr'ri^l  permission  order  r^ow.  Our  supply 
limilfil   410  yfs.  of  lirearms  shown'  Fascinat- 

TO  ORDER:  Send  $10  deposit,  pay  balance  C.0.0.  Shipped 
F.O.B.  Los  Angeles.  10-day  money  back  guarantee.  Test  fire  if] 
you  wish.  Calif,  resid.  add  4%  stale  tax. 

Dept.  50,    1206  Maple  Ave 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE  ELLNER  CO. 


FABULOUS,  NEW 

5-Ft.  Long  Balloons 


Twist  Into  A  Thousand  Shapes! 

GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS— Pets  of  All  Kinds 

uv:"::.  200  ^1 

Wm  W  V  ■  Handling 

Delight  Kiddles — Grown-Ups,  Tool 
Almost  5  feet  long  when  inflated.  Balloons  this 
size  usually  sell  up  to  25c  each. 
Send  only  $1  now.  Plus  25:  postage  and  handling 
for  200  in  a  variety  of  qay  colors!  Supply  limited 
at  this  low  price,  so  order  several  sets  NOW  for 
GUARANTEED  PROMPT  DELIVERY.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  FREE  Complete  Instructions. 

BALLOONS  UNLIMITED,  Dept.  B-96 
P.O.  BOX  264,  FARMINGDAIE,   I.  I.,  N  Y. 


ATTENTION 

LEGIONNAIRE 

SHOPPERS 


Wherever  you  see  this  emblem 
displayed  in  a  store  window, 
if  means  the  shop  is  owned  by 
a  fellow  American  Legionnaire 
who  is  cooperating  in  important 
Legion  activities  and  is 
a  member  of  

The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Retail  Advisory  Council 

Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

i;\|ihiiiis  why  (hugs  ami  iiiKdiciiics  yivc  oiil.v  teniporaiy 
ri'liff  and  I'ail  to  reriiovo  rhe  i-ausi's;  ri'll.s  all  about  a 
sui'cialized  iioii-Mirgiral.  nc>ii-Tii('<lii'al  licatmoiit  which 
has  DiovLii  succcsslul  .sinco  llilli.  Writf  lor  ihis  3(J-page 
I'liElO  liOOK  today. 

Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  560,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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Tell   is  enacted  by  the  townspeople. 

Wisconsin  69  will  lead  you  to  Mon- 
roe, the  Swiss  cheese  "capital"  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  Bavarian-type 
building— the  Turner  hall— and  in  a  tav- 
ern in  its  basement  a  bartender  will  tell 
you,  possibly  with  a  slight  German  ac- 
cent, that  he  was  born  in  this  country 
and  that  Monroe  also  produces  half  the 
limburger  cheese  made  in  America.  The 
local  brew,  incidentally  is  excellent. 

South  from  Monroe,  Wisconsin  69 
carries  you  to  the  Illinois  line,  where  it 
becomes  Illinois  26  until  it  reaches  Free- 
port,  111.  From  here  take  U.S.  20  through 
Rockford  and  back  to  Chicago. 

Are  you  entering  Chicago  from  the 
East  on  U.S.  12?  Then  by  all  means 
switch  to  U.S.  1  12  at  Detroit  and  pause 
at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  for  what  this  writer 
considers  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
attractions  in  the  country  —  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village, 
about  250  miles  from  Chicago.  History 
unfolds  before  your  eyes  in  a  200-acre 
chronicle  of  the  everyday  life  of  our 
forebears. 

Surrounded  by  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  another  day,  you  stroll  through  streets 
amid  sawmills,  shops,  stores,  schools, 
homes,  and  historic  buildings  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A 
tip!  Allow  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  look 
around.  You'll  be  fascinated.  Give  the 
place  at  least  a  day.  If  you  can't,  then 
take  a  couple  of  hours;  but  you'll  pull 
yourself  away  reluctantly. 

More  than  100  famous  homes  and 
workshops  have  been  transported  from 
their  original  sites  and  reconstructed 
here.  To  have  visited  them  in  their 
original  settings  would  have  required 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel.  At  this 
wonderful  place  you  can  see  them  all 
in  one  spot. 


The  village  was  founded  by  Henry 
Ford  in  1929  as  a  non-profit,  educational 
institution.  It  includes  Ford's  home  and 
those  of  such  famous  people  as  George 
Washington  Carver,  William  Holmes 
McGuffey,  Luther  Burbank,  H.  J.  Heinz, 
the  Wright  Brothers,  and  Noah  Webster. 
Plymton  house,  one  of  the  oldest  homes 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  brought 
here  from  Massachusetts. 

There  is  even  a  courthouse  from  Lo- 
gan County,  Illinois,  where  Lincoln 
practiced  law.  It  stands  on  one  edge  of 
the  village  green.  The  chair  in  which 
Lincoln  sat  when  he  was  assassinated  in 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  may  also 
be  seen  here. 

In  this  day  of  multimillion  dollar  re- 
search into  antibiotics,  stellar  space,  and 
electronics,  the  tiny  simple  laboratory 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  where  he  devel- 
oped the  incandescent  light,  seems 
strange  by  comparison.  The  laboratory 
was  brought  from  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 
Many  of  Edison's  original  inventions  are 
displayed  in  the  tiny,  two-story  clap- 
board structure  in  which  they  were  de- 
veloped. 

Adjacent  to  the  village  is  a  magnifi- 
cent museum,  divided  into  sections 
which  include  American  decorative  arts, 
transportation,  power,  and  agriculture. 
The  decorative  arts  display  includes  fur- 
niture, clocks,  pewter,  textiles,  ceramics, 
glass,  and  silver.  The  silver  collection 
includes  some  pieces  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War  patriot  Paul  Revere.  The  orig- 
inal parlor  set  from  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field home  is  among  the  furniture. 

An  eight-acre  gallery  traces— through 
display  of  the  machines  themselves— the 
history  of  agricultural  implements, 
steam  engines,  airplanes,  fire  engines, 
circus  wagons,  automobiles  ( 1 75  of 
them,  some  with  names  you  probably 


never  heard  of) ,  buggies,  and  steam  lo- 
comotives. There  are  12  locomotives, 
and  one,  a  600-ton  Allegheny  of  1941, 
is  a  monster.  To  get  it  into  the  museum 
a  whole  wall  had  to  be  knocked  out. 

Entrance  to  the  museum  is  an  exact 
replica  of  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, so  faithfully  copied  that  the 
windows  on  one  side  of  the  entrance 
don't  balance  with  the  other  side  (as  is 
the  case  in  the  original  building) .  In  the 
museum  is  a  "street"  of  22  early  Ameri- 
can shops,  showing  how  candles,  drugs, 
guns.  hats,  locks,  and  toys  were  made 
by  hand. 

As  you  leave  Dearborn.  U.S.  112 
soon  rejoins  U.S.  12.  On  this  road  you 
can  go  through  Ann  Arbor  and  look 
over  the  large  University  of  Michigan 
campus,  or  use  a  bypass  around  the  city. 
A  little  farther  along  you'll  touch  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  which  claims  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  has  a  stone  marking  the  spot.  Next 
comes  Battle  Creek,  identified  with 
cereal  foods,  then  Kalamazoo,  famed 
for  paper  manufacturing.  All  this  time 
you've  been  driving  through  beautiful 
countryside. 

From  Kalamazoo  you  can  detour 
north  on  U.S.  131  to  Grand  Rapids,  long 
associated  with  furniture  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  site  of  an  excellent  furni- 
ture museum.  Michigan  21  out  of  Grand 
Rapids  will  take  you  to  Holland,  deeply 
steeped  in  Dutch  tradition.  Each  May 
this  town  stages  a  gigantic  tulip  festival 
and  klompen  dance  in  which  the  main 
streets  are  taken  over  for  the  festivities 
after  they  have  been  washed  down  and 
scrubbed  in  old-country  tradition. 

South  of  Holland  on  U.S.  31  you're 
in  the  lake  resort  country  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Chicago.  There  is  Saugatuck, 
tiny  in  population  and  a  rendezvous  of 
artists  and  art  lovers.  Benton  Harbor 
and  St.  Joseph  are  attractive  towns  in 
the  southwestern  Michigan  playground. 
Both  have  fine  beaches  and  mineral 
baths. 

Here  again  you  will  pick  up  U.S.  12, 
on  which  you  would  have  continued 
from  Kalamazoo  had  you  not  elected  to 
take  the  Grand  Rapids-Holland  side  trip. 
From  Benton  Harbor  you  travel  on  U.S. 
12  through  Michigan  City  and  Gary, 
Indiana,  and  into  Chicago. 

Would  you  like  a  taste  of  historic 
Indiana?  North  of  Evansville  on  U.S. 
41,  240  miles  south  of  Chicago,  is  Vin- 
cennes.  Here  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wabash  River  was  a  French  outpost  for 
trade  with  the  Indians. 

Here  the  British  and  French  clashed 
in  a  rivalry  for  trade.  Here  George 
Rogers  Clark  defeated  the  British  and 
secured  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
United  States— an  area  now  including 
five  states.  Here  was  the  Territory's  first 
capital.  Here  was  the  first  seat  of 
American  government  for  the  newly 
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purchased  Louisiana  Territory,  extend- 
ing the  young  nation  to  the  Roct;y 
Mountains. 

Buy  the  50-cent  tourist  guide  pub- 
lished by  the  Vincennes  Fortnightly 
Club.  It  includes  a  map  with  a  marked 
route  to  26  numbered  and  briefly  de- 
scribed points  of  interest.  The  memorial 
to  Clark,  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  he 
captured  from  the  British,  is  truly  im- 
pressive. 

While  you're  down  in  this  area,  you 
might  want  to  swing  northeast  from 
Vincennes  over  Ind.  67,  54,  and  45  to 
Bloomington.  then  on  Ind.  46  to  Brown 
County  State  Park,  one  of  the  loveliest 
areas  imaginable.  Oddly  enough,  In- 
diana's fine  chain  of  State  parks  was 
created  to  keep  Hoosiers  and  their 
money  in  the  State.  But  the  parks  are 
so  fine  that  out-of-staters  spend  all  or 
parts  of  their  vacations  in  them. 

Continue  east  from  the  park  to  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.,  then  pick  up  U.S.  31  north 
to  Indianapolis,  a  historic  city  and  the 
capital  of  Indiana. 

You'll  find  it  well  worth  your  while 
to  visit  Legion  National  Headquarters 
when  you  are  in  Indianapolis.  The  staff 
there  will  be  glad  to  conduct  you  on  a 
tour  of  the  beautiful  $2,500,000  struc- 
ture which  houses  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  world's  largest  veterans  or- 
ganization. And  you'll  come  away  with 
a  better  understanding  of  how  the  or- 
ganization functions.  From  here  U.S.  52 
will  carry  you  northwest  through  La- 
fayette, with  its  nearby  Tippicanoe 
Battleground  and  Purdue  University, 
and  on  until  you  rejoin  U.S.  41  and 
thence  back  to  Chicago. 

If  you'd  like  a  1,000-mile  trip,  con- 
sider the  route  around  Lake  Michigan, 
which  hugs  the  shore  most  of  the  way. 
You'll  get  a  chance  to  see  the  new 
multimillion  dollar  Mackinac  Bridge, 
joining  the  lower  and  upper  peninsulas 
of  Michigan,  and  some  truly  beautiful 


By  Rev.  'WILLIAM  H.  MOSS 

Woodbine  Methodist  Church 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Past  Department  Chaplain  of  Tennessee 

Help  us,  O  CJod,  ro  recognize  the 
sense  of  dedication  our  first  Legion- 
naires had  in  founding  The  xAinerican 
Legion.  \\c  pray  for  a  rebirth  of 
this  patriotism  and  dedication  to  our 
ideals  of  Justice,  Freedom,  and  De- 
mocracy. Our  Father,  may  we  feel 
that  the  need  to  sacrifice  for  God 
and  Countr)'  is  more  urgent  today  if 
we  w  ould  merit  Tli\'  blessing,  "Weil 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant, thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things." 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  maintain  a 
firm  faith  in  the  pow  cr  of  righteous- 
ness to  overcome  the  forces  of  evil. 
Alay  we  hazard  our  lives  for  this 
faith  even  as  did  the  men  of  God  in 
ages  past.  May  w  e  not  let  our  spirit- 
ual insight  lag  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing scientific  know  ledge.  Dear  Lord, 
ma\'  w  e  accept  every  new  invention 
and  discover)'  as  a  trust  from  Thee 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. ■ 

\Ac  ask  tliese  blessings  in  Thy 
Hoi>'  Name.  Amen. 


Northwoods  scenery.  Farther  afield  are 
Mississippi  River  auto  tours,  the  Min- 
nesota lakes  region,  and  countless  other 
areas  to  explore  and  enjoy. 

To  list  them  even  partially— to  name 
some,  as  we  have  done  here,  and  to 
ignore  others— is  an  injustice  to  many 
areas.  Here  are  some  sources  you  may 
write  to  for  detailed  information  on 
what  to  do  and  see  and  where  to  go: 

Illinois  Departmental  Information 
Service,  Room  406,  State  House,  Spring- 
field, III. 

Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials. 
Springfield,  III. 

Department  of  Commerce,  333  State 
House,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Director,  Division  of  State  Parks. 
Lands  and  Waters,  311  W.  Washington 
St.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Iowa  Development  Commission,  200 
Jewett  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

Michigan  Tourist  Council,  Stevens  T. 
Mason  BIdg.,  Lansing  4,  Mich. 

Publicity  Division,  Department  of 
Business  Development,  State  Capitol. 
St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Wisconsin  Recreational  Publicity  Sec- 
tion, Conservation  Department,  State 
Office  Building,  Madison  I,  Wis. 

Missouri  Division  of  Resources  and 
Development,  State  Office  Building, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Your  motor  clubs  and  oil  company 
information  bureaus  can  supply  you 
with  much  information,  particularly 
maps. 

Chicago  is  a  bustling  package  of  fun. 
sights,  sounds,  smells,  things  to  do, 
places  to  go.  good  restaurants,  and  con- 
vention fun.  But  it's  the  capital,  too,  of 
a  vast  area  in  which  millions  spend  their 
vacations  each  year.  Try  some  of  these 
things  on  your  way  to  or  from  Chicago. 
History  will  come  alive  as  you  visit 
memorable  places.  You'll  enjoy  this  rich 
heartland  of  America. 

Above  all.  have  fun!  the  end 


and  information  bureaus  to  assist  their 
service  stations  in  handing  out  maps  and 
travel  information. 

The  number  of  requests  handled  by 
these  bureaus  is  fantastic:  Gulf  an- 
swered more  than  425,000  requests  in 
1957,  and  Standard  of  New  Jersey  han- 
dled more  than  500,000.  Add  to  this  the 
queries  to  23  other  oil  companies  and 
the  total  runs  into  the  millions. 

The  vast  majority  of  queries  fall  into 
one  of  three  categories.  The  first  group 
consists  largely  of  the  people  who  want 
to  know  the  shortest  way  of  getting  there 
and  a  different  way  back.  The  second 
group  is  composed  of  motorists  who  are 
looking  for  information  of  scenic  and 


KEEPING  'EM  ON  THE  ROAD 

(Continued  from  l>age  15) 

historic  interest.  Then  there  is  a  huge 
segment  of  motorists  whose  requests  fall 
in  the  miscellaneous  column.  This  in- 
cludes the  man  from  South  Bend  who 
wrote,  "We  are  taking  a  trip  this  June, 
and  would  like  to  travel  about  2.500 
miles.  The  destination  doesn't  matter  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  our  honeymoon. 
So  will  you  please  advise  us  and  send  a 
marked  map?" 

A  young  couple,  planning  a  trip  to 
California  from  New  York,  asked  for 
a  route  on  which  they  would  be  sure  of 
getting  milk  for  their  baby  all  the  way. 

Not  all  of  the  inquiries  come  from 
motorists.  Hitchhikers  sometimes  ask 
for  a  list  of  the  most  traveled  roads.  One 


man  wrote  explaining  that  he  intended 
to  roller  skate  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Chicago,  and  asked  for  a  marked  map 
showing  the  route  with  the  fewest  and 
lowest  hills. 

Probably  no  motorist  ever  derived  as 
much  satisfaction  from  free  roadmaps 
as  the  man  who  wrote  an  oil  company 
about  an  intended  50,000-mile  trip.  The 
company  asked  him  politely  just  why 
he  was  taking  such  an  extended  trip. 

His  reply  set  the  whole  department 
working  to  plan  a  long  and  happy  jour- 
ney. For  the  letter  writer  confessed  that 
he  really  was  not  going  to  travel  at  all. 
He  was  dying  of  cancer,  he  wrote,  and 
unable  to  leave  bed.  But  each  night  be- 
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fore  going  to  sleep,  he  would  step  into 
his  imaginary  car,  get  out  his  maps,  and 
use  them  to  guide  him  on  a  2()0-mile 
make-believe  journey. 

A  typical  roadmap  of  1957  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  early-1900  variety.  Its 
range  of  information  is  encyclopedic 
and  contains  such  diverse  listings  as 
towns  and  cities.  Federal  and  State  high- 
ways, distance  between  towns.  State 
capitals,  airports,  county  divisions,  mili- 
tary installations,  points  of  historical  in- 
terest. National  and  State  parks  and 
reservations,  toll  roads  and  bridges,  fer- 
ries and  ferry  schedules,  gasoline  taxes, 
waterways,  speed  limits,  and  hotel  and 
motel  accommodations. 

When  you  pick  up  a  map  in  your  serv- 
ice station  or  oil  company  touring 
bureau,  you  can  rest  assured  that  its  re- 
liability is  nearly  perfect  —  and  that  it 
took  at  least  a  year  to  make  it  that  way. 

Today's  maps  art  not  usually  pub- 
lished by  the  companies  which  distribute 
them,  because  cartography  requires  too 
many  specialized  skills.  Instead,  the 
compiling  and  printing  is  done  by  those 
same  companies  that  pioneered  the  road- 
map  business  in  the  early  I900's.  Three 
of  these— Rand  McNally  and  Gousha  in 
Chicago,  and  General  Drafting  in  New 
York— publish  almost  90  percent  of  all 
roadmaps  issued. 

Rand  McNally  was  first  on  the  scene 
and  began  business  in  1864  in  Chicago. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  Andrew 
McNally,  who  learned  the  printing  trade 
in  Ireland,  and  William  H.  Rand,  also 
a  printer. 

Their  first  big  job  consisted  of  print- 
ing tickets  and  timetables  for  the  rail- 
roads. They  expanded  this  to  printing 
railroad  maps  and  soon  were  the  largest 
map  publishers  in  the  business. 

Then  came  the  horseless  carriage,  and 


in  June,  1908,  one  of  these  pioneer 
motorists  helped  his  bride  into  a  Packard 
at  the  corner  of  Jackson  Boulevard  and 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  The  driver 
was  Andrew  McNally,  grandson  of  the 
company  founder,  and  for  a  honeymoon 
trip  the  couple  intended  to  map  the 
road  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

At  every  confusing  intersection  Mc- 
Nally took  a  picture  with  a  box  camera. 
Later  these  photographs  and  others  like 
them  were  bound  into  road  guides  which 
were  published  in  bulky  volumes,  and 
Rand  McNaliy's  Chicago-to-New  York 
Photo  Auto  Guide,  printed  in  1909,  had 
200  pages  and  cost  five  dollars. 

G.  M.  Gousha,  former  employee  of 
Rand  McNally  started  his  own  business 
in  Chicago,  and  Otto  Lindberg  and 
Ernest  Alphcr  founded  General  Draft- 
ing in  New  York  City. 

Roadmaps  received  their  biggest 
boost,  of  course,  when  oil  companies 
started  giving  them  away.  In  the  mid- 
1920's  the  U.S.  highway  system  was 
adopted,  not  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  most  people  think,  but  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. This  has  led  to  the  standardized, 
modern  roadmap  of  today. 

Mapmaking  is  a  highly  skilled  under- 
taking calling  for  constant  research, 
paintaking  accuracy,  and  months  of  ap- 
plied effort  by  editorial  staffs,  artists, 
draftsmen,  photographers,  engravers, 
lithographers,  proofreaders,  and  field 
men.  Nothing  more  upsets  motorists, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  business 
associations  than  to  detect  map  errors. 
Therefore,  every  conceivable  cross- 
check is  devised  to  develop  a  map  that 
is  dependable  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Men  are  kept  almost  constantly  in  the 
field  checking  map  accuracy,  road  classi- 
fications, and  changed  conditions  in  the 


roads  and  places  of  tourist  interest.  Fre- 
quent reports  made  by  this  force  form 
the  basis  for  amending  map  data.  The 
field  men  are  carefully  trained  to  dis- 
cover variances  between  map  presenta- 
tions and  actual  conditions.  They  catalog 
all  places  of  interest  on  the  basis  of 
perspective  gained  from  the  entire  terri- 
tory, rather  than  from  the  point  of  view 
that  prompts  some  civic  agencies  to 
describe  local  scenery  in  exaggerated 
terms.  Their  reports  arc  relied  upon  to 
refine  the  facts. 

But  collecting  information  for  the 
map  is  only  the  first  step.  Production 
and  printing  usually  take  several  addi- 
tional months.  All  the  material  sent  in 
by  the  field  men  is  sifted  and  carefully 
edited.  In  the  science  of  mapmaking  it 
is  just  as  important  to  determine  what 
can  be  left  out  as  what  must  be  included, 
for  a  map  that  contains  too  much  is 
confusing  and  therefore  difficult  for  the 
motorist  to  follow. 

In  preparing  the  first  draft,  it  is  usu- 
ally necessary  to  hand-letter  all  names— 
a  process  which  may  take  several 
months.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  final 
draft,  each  symbol,  number,  and  name 
must  be  set  in  type  individually  and 
stamped  on  the  map  by  hand. 

At  last  the  final  draft  is  finished  and 
the  map  goes  to  an  editor  for  checking. 
He  goes  over  the  draftsmen's  work  sev- 
eral times  —  with  a  magnifying  glass  — 
before  approving  it  for  printing.  After 
printing,  folding,  and  packaging,  the 
maps  are  ready  for  distribution. 

This  year  more  than  35  million 
American  tourists  will  consume  more 
than  a  billion  gallons  of  gasoline.  Some 
of  them  will  know  just  where  they  want 
to  go;  others  won't  have  the  slightest 
idea.  All  of  them  will  take  to  the  high- 
ways in  the  family  car  to  see  their  coun- 
try at  first  hand.  But  open  the  glove 
compartment  in  the  car  of  any  of  these 
latter-day  Marco  Polos,  and  at  least 
three  free  roadmaps  will  fall  out. 

THE  END 

DREAM  KITCHEN 

 (Cimlitnied  from  page  13)  

w!ule  work  was  in  progress.  And,  before 
embarking  on  the  project,  Clark  con- 
sulted with  his  wife  to  find  out  what  she 
wanted. 

Today  the  Byrds  have  an  ultramod- 
ern kitchen-family  room  in  which  they 
can  and  do  take  a  great  deal  of  pride. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  remodeling  has 
added  $5,300  to  the  value  of  the  house. 
To  gain  this,  Clark  spent  $2,836  out  of 
pocket,  and  logged  1,260  hours  of  do-it- 
yourself  time.  On  the  basis  of  a  $2,500 
increase  in  valuation,  over  and  above 
his  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Clark  Byrd's 
do-it-yourself  time  thus  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  $1.98  for  every  hour  he  put  in 
on  the  project. 

THE  END 


^mJA\A'  til  B 


( Coiithiticd  fro///  pcigc  4) 


wide  publicity  in  tlie  press.  Tiiis  is 
especially  so  since  the  recent  Soutii 
American  debacle.  The  do-gooders 
and  one-worldcrs  should  have  this 
story  placed  before  them.  Most  of 
them  arc  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
world's  unrest  is  caused  by  the  com- 
mies behind  the  scenes.  1  have  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the 
world,  and  having  observed  the  atti- 
tude of  various  peoples  toward  Amer- 
icans, I  am  convinced  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  "haywire"  and  quite 
faulty  in  its  concept.  Foreign  aid  as 
the  commies  practice  it  is  on  the  job. 
We  should  send  trade  commissions 
into  countries  asking  aid  and  we 
should  spend  our  money  developing 
their  natural  resources.  Later,  when 
the  country  is  producing  from  our 
efforts  we  have  a  better  chance  to  re- 
alize something  for  the  money  spent. 

G.  T.  Whitson 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

►There  is  aiiotlier  reason  why  this  ar- 
ticle should  be  publicized.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  again  asking  for  money  from 
this  country  with  the  idea  of  spending 
it  here  on  industrial  e(|uipnient  to  bol- 
ster the  communist  economy. 

The  Editors 


WHY  SO  STINGY? 

Sir:  After  wearing  my  gold  star  for 
several  years,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  it.  Upon  applying  for  another 
one,  1  was  informed  that  only  one 
star  could  ever  be  issued  to  any  one 
person.  I  \\  ould  be  willing  to  buy  one 
if  they  were  available,  but  these  stars 
are  not  for  sale  even  through  the  Em- 
blem Division  of  The  American  Le- 
gion. Why  does  the  Government  take 
such  a  stingy  attitude  in  regard  to 
these  little  trinkets  that  mean  so 
much  to  a  gt)ld  star  parent  when 
they  cost  so  little? 

Milton  H.  Lloyd 
Alfred,  N.r. 


ONE  MILLION  LETTERS 

Sir:  The  Korean  conflict  was  fought 
for  defense  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  For 
those  of  us  who  lost  loved  ones  there 
it  is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  that  lead- 
ership in  this  great  country  cannot,  or 
will  not,  save  American  soldiers  still 
in  slave  prisons.  Air.  Doerschlag  in 
your  June  issue  says  that  a  million  let- 
ters to  the  President  might  start  action 
on  behalf  of  these  men.  Across  the  na- 
tion we  have  just  honored  our  war 


dead.  It. is  time  to  write  the  million 
letters  to  save  our  living. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  B.  Pearsall 

East  Aurora,  N.V. 

TWO  MILLION  LETTERS 

Sir:  Maybe  we,  the  people,  ought  to 
write  a  million  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent protesting  against  the  Korean 
\Var  armistice  conditions  as  Comrade 
W.  A.  Doerschlag  of  Dighton,  Kans., 
suggested  in  "Sound  Off."  But  if  we 
do,  I  suggest  that  we  each  make  a 
couple  of  extra  copies  and  send  one 
to  Mr.  Harry  Truman  and  the  other 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  it  was 
w  iiile  their  party  was  in  power  that 
w  e  got  into  the  Korean  \\'ar. 

W.  J.  Shea 
OTcillon,  III. 


BANKERS  UNION? 

Sir:  In  your  historical  articles  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  you  never 
mentioned  the  various  colonial  charter 
provisions  tiiat  permitted  the  colonies 
to  issue  their  own  currencies.  In  1774 
the  English  bankers,  organized  under 
the  name  Board  of  Lrade,  bribed  Par- 
liament to  enact  tiie  Restraining  Act 
which  abrogated  the  currency  clause 
in  the  colonial  charters.  English  banks 
quickly  began  their  dirty  work  and 
threw  a  recession.  That  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Read 
the  expressions  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  Dwinell's  Story  of  our  Moi/ey .  Too 
many  of  our  educators  are  buffaloed 
by  the  bankers  union.  Have  they  put 
pressure  on  your  editorial  policy  also.' 

George  P.  Kingston 
Feri/dale,  Mich. 


SMALL  PRICE 

Sir:  I  don't  usually  sound  off  in  writ- 
ing, but  Mr.  Stuart's  letter  in  the  May 
issue  caused  such  indignation  that  I 
shall  break  my  rule.  I  put  in  two  and 
one-half  years  which  I  do  not  consider 
the  best  years  of  my  life.  How  Mr. 
Stuart  knows  that  those  were  his  best 
>'ears  is  beyond  me.  At  the  risk  of  be- 


ing accused  of  flag  waving,  I  consider 
those  years  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  liberties  w  e  enjoy  and  the  freedom 
we  take  for  granted.  For  those  wiio 
suffered  loss  of  faculties  which  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living,  I  am  very  much 
in  fa\  or  of  tax  exemptions  and  any- 
thing else  that  can  make  life  easier. 
The  rest  of  us  can  make  our  own  way, 
it  seems  to  me.  We  have  had  some 
help  on  the  road  to  success  in  the  w'a>' 
of  education  even  if  we  didn't  make 
the  high  wages  during  the  Korean 
situation.  My  advice  to  Mr.  Stuart  and 
otiiers  who  want  a  "free  ride"  is  to 
grow  up,  be  men,  and  try  to  increase 
their  income.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  the  war. 

B.  Brown 

A.P.O.,  New  York,  N.V. 


SOLUTION 

Sir:  As  a  railroad  employee  I  feel  I 
must  add  something  to  "8  \Va\s  to 
Better  Rail  Service"  in  \  our  May  is- 
sue. The  autiior,  in  my  opinion,  is 
half  right.  All  faults  concerning  the 
railroads  can  be  laid  to  officials  who 
cannot  see,  or  won't  see,  and  correct 
them.  The  results  can  be  seen  in  train- 
men's paychecks  which  run  from  S500 
to  SI, 000  a  month  for  common  labor. 
This  is  not  for  skilled  labor.  Skilled 
labor  on  a  railroad  makes  less  than  the 
brakeman-conductor  common  labor. 
The  paycheck  itself,  of  course,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  But  the  items 
that  go  into  this  check,  stemming  from 
the  trainmen's  contract,  cause  officials 
to  run  as  few  trains  as  possible  and 
run  them  as  long  as  possible.  These 
long  trains  will  never  help  the  situa- 
tion. The  solution  is  simple  but  a  long 
fight  would  be  involved.  There  should 
be  200-mile  "turns"  instead  of  the 
present  100-mile  runs. 

Name  Withheld 
Hear//e,  Tex. 


Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
jiecessarily  represent  tlie  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  IVIaga- 
zine,  720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

If  your  address  has  been  changed  since  paying  your  1958  dues,  notice  of  such 
change  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Circulation  Department,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  ALL  INFORMATION  LISTED  BELOW 
NEW  ADDRESS 


Name.. 


(Please  Print) 

Street  Address  

City  Zone  State. 

1958  Membership  Card  No  Dept.  (State)  Post  No  

(Inchidc  Prefix  Lctlci  ) 


OLD  ADDRESS  OR  ADDRESS  LABEL  FROM  THIS  MAGAZINE 

Street  Address  

City  State.. 
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Matrimony 

SoiiKtiiues,  when  I  am  rather  gromiy, 
Vd  like  to  spell  it  iiiatrivioany. 
Again,  when  creditors  are  duntiy, 
I  think  it  should  be  luatrimoney . 

—Richard  Armour 


"Jim  says  wait'll  our  relatives  drive 
down  from  the  city  this  weekend  to 
load  up  their  car!" 

Efflfiein-y 

A  filing  cabinet  is  a  repository  where 
papers  are  lost  alphabetically. 

— Earle  Savles  Bennet 

First  Aid 

A  mock  air  raid  was  staged  and  some  of 
the  people  in  the  community  impersonated 
wounded  in  the  civil  defense  test.  Natur- 
alh',  there  was  some  confusion  and  things 
were  a  little  slow  unreeling  here  and  there. 
On  the  ground  where  a  "victim"  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  treated  this  note  was 
fou nd: 

"Have  bled  to  death  and  gone  home." 

—Harold  Heleer 

Road  Map 

A  road  iiiup  is  a  useful  thing 
When  hope  is  nigh  forsaken.  .  . . 
You  get  it  out,  and  there  you  find 
The  route  you  should  have  taken. 

—Lee  Avery 

Hirinji^  Hail 

'Employees  who  are  not  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm may  be  fired  with  enthusiasm. 

—Jack  Herbert 

Good  Roasoii 

Jensen  had  been  out  with  the  boys  and 
arrived  home  at  2  A.M.  looking  like  some- 
thing the  cat  dragged  in.  His  irate  wife 
demanded  an  explanation. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,  dear,"  he  hiccupped, 
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"I  was  carrying  a  drunk  home  and  he 
dropped  me."  — F.  G.  Kernan 

Dumb  Devotion 

Although  your  /.Q.  seems  to  show 

Your  brains  are  almost  nil. 

Relax,  my  dear,  you'll  aways  knou' 

I'll  I.Q.,  Cutie,  still!  — Berton  Br.aley 

Investments 

Sometijiies  a  woman  doesn^t  care  for  a 
man's  company  unless  he  owns  it. 

—Anna  Herbert 

Perfeet  Alibi 

Arrested  for  reckless  driving,  the  slightly 
confused  woman  motorist  was  immediately 
hailed  before  the  magistrate. 

"\A'hat  have  )'ou  to  say  in  your  defense?" 
he  demanded. 

"Well,  your  honor,"  replied  the  woman, 
"I  \\  ashed  my  car  an  hour  ago  and  I  can't 
do  a  thing  with  it! "         —Francis  Gerard 

Change  of  Heart 

Many  a  girl  has  been  haunted 
Enough  to  revise  her  plan 
From  the  man  with  a  future  she  wanted 
To  the  future  she  wants  with  a  man! 

—May  Richstone 

Ambition 

This  \\as  relayed  by  my  San  Francisco 
guest,  heard  on  a  visit  last  week  to  A'lan- 
hasset.  Long  Island: 

An  out  of  work  actor  took  a  temporary 
job  with  a  circus  and  was  assigned  to  clean- 
ing the  pen  housing  40  elephants.  The 
work  was  tedious  and  every"  day  he  became 
more  discouraged.  Then  12  more  elephants 
were  added  and  that  night  the  actor  com- 
plained bitterly  to  his  girl  friend.  "It's  no 
use.  I  sweep  and  sweep  but  I  have  it  all 


to  do  over  again  the  next  day.  I'm  just  not 
getting  ahead."  She  agreed  that  it  was  too 
much.  "Why  don't  you  quit?"  she  sym- 
pathized. 

He  drew  himself  up  with  dignity  and 
said  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "And  leave  show 
business?"  Mrs.  R.  Nolan 

Smoker 

What  we  need  is  a  good  scent  cigar. 

— M.  C.  Speaker 

Too  Mneh 

You  are  u>ay  aboi'e  the  normal. 
'You  are  orchids  at  a  formal. 
You  are  fferfume  that  is  rare. 
Shoes  at  sixty  bucks  a  fyair. 
You  are  diamonds,  you  are  sables, 
You  are  Whitney's  riding  stables. 
You  are  ex'erything  extensive. 
You  are  too  doggoned  expensive. 

— E.  J.  Garrity 

Man's  Best  Friend 

The  man  answered  his  doorbell  and  a 
friend  walked  in,  followed  by  a  big,  shaggy 
dog.  As  they  sat  talking,  the  dog  bumped 
into  an  end-table  sending  a  lamp  crashing 
to  the  floor.  Then  he  cliewed  on  the  rug 
for  a  while.  Restless,  he  roamed  through  the 
house,  his  progress  marked  by  crashes  and 
tinkling  glass.  Then  he  jumped  upon  the 
sofa,  with  his  muddy  feet,  and  curled  up 
for  a  nap. 

The  outraged  householder,  unable  to 
contain  himself  any  longer,  burst  out, 
"Don't  >oif  think  >'ou  should  train  your 
dog  better?"  "My  dog!"  exclaimed  the 
friend,  surprised,  "I  thought  it  was  your 
dog!"  —Glen  Williams 

You  Said  It! 

Some  of  the  best  boy  scouts  are  girls. 

—Howie  Lasseter 


.  .  But,  we  can't  call  a  game  on  account 


of  rain  out  here!!" 
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FORMER 
SERVICEMEN 


Your  skill  can  mean  an  important  job  as  a  leader. . .  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  specialist  is  an  important  man.  He  is  the  man  with  the  "know-how"  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
complex  equipment  that  makes  up  the  Air  Force  today.  And  equally  important,  he  is  the  instructor  and  leader  of 
our  young  Air  Force  volunteers.  His  job  is  a  demanding  one.  But  with  this  responsibility  goes  a  deep  sense  of 
pride... and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  future  is  guaranteed,  both  economically  and  professionally.  As  a 
specialist,  you,  too,  can  have  this  pride  and  satisfaction— in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  See  your  Air  Force  Recruiter, 
or  mail  the  coupon. 


Keeping  "hot  wires"  humming 

is  the  job  of  Joe  Gilbert,  high 
voltage  lineman  of  West  Covina, 
California.  He  takes  time  for  a 
Camel  after  repairing  220,000 
volt  power  line.  "Sure  feels  good 
to  have  a  Camel,"  he  says. 
"Plenty  of  flavor  — easy  to  get 
along  with." 


77?^  best  tobacco  makes  the  best  smoke 


The  special  Camel  blend  of  costly  tobaccos  has  never  been 
equalled.  That's  why  no  other  cigarette  tastes  so  rich  and 
full-flavored,  smokes  so  mild.  Today  more  people  smoke 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  Try  'em  — you'll  see  why. 


Have  a  real  cigarette  - 

have  a  Cam 


H.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com 
VVinstoti-Saleai,  N.  C. 


